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— MARIO’S LAST CONCERT TOUR 
and the CHEVALIER DE KONTZKI’S PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS (through the principal towns of the United King- 
dom) will commence September 5th. Artists—Malle. Liebhart, 
Signor Mario. Violin, Signor Sivori (his first appearance in 
England these four years). Solo Pianoforte, Chevalier de 
Kontaski. ‘ Conductor, Mr, Walter Maynard. Acting Manager, 
Mr. R. D'Oyley Carte. All communications respecting en- 
gagements to be addréssed to Messrs, Rudall, Rose, Carte 


and Co. (Opera, Concert, and Choir Agency), ‘ ing- 
laadia: ’ » gency), 20, Charing-cross, 





ADAME SOPHINO begs to announce her 
Fa = in —- to engegemente to sing at Concerts, 
tC., will give lessons in singing. Address, 10, Acklam- 
road, Portobello-road, Westbourne park, Ww. er 





N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


h ISS KATHLEEN S. COPELAND, of the 
‘ Royal Academy of Music, gives instruction on the 
pianoforte, lessons in harmony, &c., either at her own resi- 
dence or at the residences of her pupils. References :—Mrs. 
Anderson (Pianist to the Queen), Lady Thompson, Jules Bene- 
dict, Esq., &c. Terms on application to Miss Copeland, Selby 
House, Ham-common, 8.W. 








N R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanuel’s 
new song, “The Charm,” at his principal engagements. 
Address, for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 28, Old Bond-street. 





\ USIC BUSINESS to be SOLD or Let, of 

a well known London Publisher retiring. Established 
forty years. Consisting of several thousand Pewter and Stereo- 
type plates, with valuable copyrights, and a large stock of 
printed Music. For further particulars appiy to Messrs. R. 
and T. E. Low, 2, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 





V ANTED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 

DAILY GOVERNESS to young children, or would 
take a situation in a Preparatory School, with a view to 
partnership. Address, E. B., Miss Taylor, 62, Lamb’s Conduit- 
street, Russell-square. 





HARMONIUMS BY MUSTEL. 


SUUVUTCCCCCCCCCT 


INVENTIONS IN THE HARMONIUM BY M. MUSTEL, 


LA DOUBLE EXPRESSION. 

By this system the performer can produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. The tone 
may be increased or diminished over one part of the key-board, 
while it remains without change on the other part. The hands 
of the performer are thereby rendered entirely independent, as 
the effects are produced by pedals. 

FORTE EXPRESSIF. 

The pneumatic swells in this stop act independently, and can 

be used separately or together. 

THE HARPE EOLIENNE, 
like that of the Voix Celeste, is formed of two rows of reeds 
which vibrate simultaneously. The combination produces a 
very agreeable peculiarity of tone. 





PRICES: 
Eighteen Stops. Percussion. Rosewood., £125 0 0 
” ” ” Walnut .... 1385 0 0 


Messrs. CRAMER & CO. have been appointed Sole Agents in 
Great Britain and Ireland for these celebrated Harmoniums, 
and they are now on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 

201, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS. 











RAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS, on the 
American system, and usually called American Organs, 
are free from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary Instru- 
ments. They are remarkable for a round, free, flowing tone; 
approaching that of the organ more closely than any other 
instrument of the class. In the manufactory at Camden Town 
the most recent machinery has been erected, and Cramer & Co. 
are thereby enabled to supply very superior instruments at 
prices much lower than hitherto. ‘ 


PRICES -— 
MiMarmonium -..4,}Xnee Swell, . 6 Octaves, £12, 
” ” ” 2 Stops, ” 15. 
” ” ” 4 Stops, ” 22. 
” ” ” 6 Stops, pa 28. 
Rosewood or Walnut, ~* 8 Stops. ne 34. 





CRAMER’S 
PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, AND HARMONIUM GALLERY, 


(The largest in Europe,) 
207 axp 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


PALPAmeow*n® 


GTUDENTS’ SONGS . 
BURGHER songs 
GOLDIERS’ SONGS 

V CLKSLIEDER 


ELECTED with special Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments by ALBERTO RANDEGGRER, 


RANSLATED by L. H. F. pu Trerreavx. 


German words attached. 





Now Published. 
TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kihlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen thn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell. 
THE — OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 

gehen. 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 
10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 


11. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) 

12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. 

13. MAY MORNING. (Muilied am Morgen.) 

14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 

15. MERRY AND WISK. 
bleiben.) . 

16. THE SOLDIER’S LEAVETAKING. 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 

17. IAGO'S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 

18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Stdndchensanger 
und der Nachtwichter.) A colloquy between the 
Minstrel and the Policeman. 

19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN, 
und das Madchen.) 

20. KING SOLOMON. (Nach Salomo.) 

21. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 

22. MY MARION. (Mariandel.) Traditional. A humorous 
Volkslied. 

23. TILL WE MEET. (Wicdersehn). 

24. TH . BLOOM Is OFF THE BRANCHES. 
lied.) 

25. UNA THE TRUE. (Una.) 

26. THE FAITHFUL HEART, (Lied der Treue.) 

27. a ~ aaa FAREWELL. (Noch einmal muss.) Volke- 
lied. 

28. A LIFE FOR OLD OLYMPIANS, 
Paradies. ) 

29. HILDA’S WOOING. (Ilulda’s Werbung.) 

30. ROUND THE BOTTLE. (Sitsen wir in heitern Bunde.) 

$1, THIRSTY YEAR. (Was ist das fiir cin durstiy Jahr.) 

82. I SAT AND SPUN. (Die Spinnerin.) 

83. SWISS BOY’S PARTING. (Abschied.) Volkslied. 


Volkalied. 


ON AMe opr 


ad 


(Es kann ja nicht immer 8 


(Abschied der 


(Das Veilchen 


(Das Rheinwein 





PRICE 38s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Serics to be Continued. 





‘There is more in them than in the vast majority of songs 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Era. 

“Both music and words are far in advance of the gencral run 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 


——oo 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK : 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
EDITED AND SELECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 








Lonpox ; 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, 





(Herbst-' 














“TRISH DIAMONDS,” ‘MUSIC BOX,” and 
. “MONOGRAM CAPRICE,” latest compositions of 
Wire Pars for the Pianoforte. 


CHARLES Jarrenys, 57, Berners-street. 
oo COCKS & CO."S NEW MUSIC. 


RIGHTON, W. T.—MEEF TING in HEAVEN, 

3s. ; The Snow Drop, illus., 8s.; The L'ly, 88. ; In the 
Downhill of Life, 3s.; Memories, 3s.; Morn onthe Meadow, 3a. 
All at half-price ; free by post. ‘“‘ Mr. Wrighton’s ballads are 
thoroughly English in style ; they are charming and graceful, and 
he has a genius and a fundof original musical thought which he 
may draw upon for no end of time.”— Worcester Herald. 


EST, G. F.—SCHUMANN’S JOYFUL 

VEASANT (Der lustige Bauer), 3s.; Cherubini’s Ave 
Maria, 3s. ; Mozart's Et incarnatus est, 88. ; Gloria in Excelsis, 
from Haydn's Imperial Mass, 88. ; Marcia Eroica, from Mendel- 
ssohn’s Ist Rondo, 38 ; I Waited for the Lord, Mendelssohn, 
8s.; I Would That My Love, Mendelssohn, 3s, All at half- 
price ; free by post. 


ICHARDS, BRINLEY.—The MORGAN 

MARCH (Recollections of Wales), 88., performed and en- 
cored at Mr. Brinley Richards’ Concert, June 17, 1870; The 
Ash Grove (a brilliant arrangement), 8s.; La Vivandiere, 3s, ; 
Thy Voice is Near, 88. ; (L’Etoile du Soir) Nocturne, 38, Also 
Miss Lindsay’s Sacred Song, ‘‘Tired.” Also as piano solos at 
half-price; free by post. ‘The London papers are loud and 
unanimous in their approval of his compositions.”— Daily News. 
“A fertile brain and practised hand.”—Brighton Times, 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 

the PIANOFORTE, 748d Edition. 4s ; free by post for 

28 stamps. ‘It is unapproached by anything of the kina that 

has hitherto been produced.”—Ortental Circular, ‘1t is par 
excellence, the book for beginners.” —Scholastic Register. 

London: Published only by Ronent Cocks & Co, New Bur- 

lington-street ; and of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 


ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Greek Jewish German Spanish and 
Russian | Italian Latin other origins. 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Cramer & Co., Niseut & Co., and Hamitton & Co. 











NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER, 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz ee o $e 
Le Saphir Quadrille .. ee oe ee 
The Wind-up Galop me oe oe 9 


No, 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. om +» Gpnatp Stanury, 
The Lancers Quadrilles, Arranged by Caticorr, 

The Woodland Whispers Waltzes +» Genatp STaANuer. 
Les Rats Quadrilles as ay .. G, Repera. 

The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop +, +» Hinnar pm Vinurmns. 


No. +. 


The Chopin Waltzes a . +» THinvat ps Virtiens, 
The Schubert Quadrilles.. F ee o” 
The Oaks Galop “ oe ‘ ee 


Cnantes Goprret. 


” ” 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka ee ” ” 
No, 
The William Tell Quadrille . +» Lote: Aagprt. 
The Popular Polka .. - ee ” 9 


L’Arditi Waltz oo oe ” 90 
La Farfaletta, Polka-Mazurka .. ee 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 28. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 

R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE,— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removihg 
affections of the throat‘ has maintained ee for a 
quarter of a century, and the nial received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. 





Kingdom, 


To 
be obtained of all Whol: sale and Retail Chemists in the United 
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A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 

(4 St8Lis's TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
WN A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 

2d.a pint. 
GRANULATED 
For Puddings, Custards, 
throuvh all wholesale 
Manufacturer 


TAPIOCA, 

or thickening Broths, &c, To be had 
and retail grocers and chemists, Sole 
4, Gevetin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 


ehants, Lelgrave House, Argyle-syuare, Kivg's-cross, London, 
wi 
Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 26/., 40/. a r dozen, 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/, .'30/. 9 
Old Kast India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 0 


These wines are warranted genuine, 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 
CRAMER & CO.'8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREEi. 


EW SONGS BY JULES BE 


N NEDIC ., 
“HALCYON DAYS.” 
** BOCCHINA.” 
“ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 
Wonps py tne Hox. Mas, NORTON, 
Composed for and sung by 
CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Post free for 25 stamps each. 
201, Regent-street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


— 


FANTASIAS, TRANSCRIPTIONS, &c. 


MDLLE, 


Cramer & Co., 











8. d. 
Penanten, TE. Tewemle nc 00:06-cn cn ve sacscoctvcccsccssese FG 
Baunratpogen, J. Tyrolienne cocccccoccccecesee & O 
De Cae, Ti We Wick cscs ccckccacescecnnue SE 
Fe » MEP srnnnvineonumnnnnnan 2 8 
» La Bluette.. ». 3 0 
» Marguerite ai oe 8 0 
Favanosa, R. ‘Trovatore ( Duett) 5 06 
- Sonnambula ,,  ....6. oe 5 0 
Gouners, E. Pensieri Fuggitivi coosee BG 
Kune, W. The Sea .. ..00cecececesecccccccces core 4 0 
Pa PONG cn sicccccctsvesssncnsemes © G 
Koerruitz, KE. Chilpéric (Hervé) eeeee eoccee & @ 
* o Trish Airs ........se0e 40 
an Pres “un Ruisseau. . 4 0 
neue, W.M. Challenge March ‘ ~~ oe 
Muvis, J.M. Operatic Melodies, Six Members —1. U na 
Furtiva. 2. Io son ricco. 8, Dal tuo 
stellato. 4. Di tanti palpiti. 5. Che 
faro senza. 6. Ah forse e lui each 3 0 
Natron, 8. Chilpéric (Hervé)... .... cece eves - 40 
- L’Oca del Cairo... ......e0ee o00 ee 4 0 
Rexpano, A. Chant du paysan ......6. ecccce 8 0 
ae Napolitane ......++ , eee 8 0 
pis LAUD 00. cccccrseveccccceccvccece tone 8 0 
- Sur le lac oe cece - 8 0 
a Fantasie Valse ........ inne 6 © 
Rivenaut, F. Bach’s Bourrée (Transc ription) .. o 8 6 
Samira, C. TRAM an s000000000 00 00:00:00: 8 0 
is CAND once cc cves cc cerscccccccccccccsesce 8 O 
Srinpiea, HW. Slumber sweetly ........++..- coon 8 @ 
BSvuansxne, J. F, Bijoux Operatiques, Six Numbers 1. 
Batti Batti. 2. Ah perdona, 3. Il mio 
tesoro, 4. Voi che sapete, 5. Dove 
sono, 6, Sull aria...............each 3 © 
Tomah, L. Spray of Ocean ...... 6. cc ceeese ce ceeees 3 0 
Pa Babbling Streams .... 65 cece ce ce eeeeeees 3 0 
Wouresvavrt, H. A. Mars, Grand Marche. 8 0 
$ - SUD na ovesecieesstasne © 8 
- ~- EL’ Reperened ..ccccsccccccccsccee 8 @ 


LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 


CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





No s. d. 
1. “Bethlehem se co nermendesesocebosntesce ses © F 
2. O Salutaris Hostia.......0e.e0ee se eeeeeeeesGounod 0 2 
S. Ave Verum ....ccsccccccccscsccccossecccee Gounod 0 & 
4. The Faded Rose.. ores « 5 zo s. 
5. Sweet Vesper Hymn .. . costentesnseesse eee © § 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. ‘A. Macfarren 0 3 
7. Lullaby ....... eseee ..J. Barnby 0 2 
8. Merrily wake Music’ 8 | Measure . coccccces Barnett 0 8 
9. Cradle Song.. ‘s <ewaa AH. Smart 0 8 
10. Safe Home ! (Dr. Neale’ 8 : Faneral Hymn).. .. Willing 0 3 
BD. Harvest TS .ccccccccccvcncce oo @, A. Macfarren 0 8 
DR, TH BE acc v en cv vacscsecesss ++..G. A. Macfarren 0 5 
13. Lo, the Early Beam of Morning ........M.W. Balfe 0 3 
ree G. A. Macfarren 0 3 
BE. Tey, RTS Wane oc csisecccs cocces -.Gounod 0 6 
16. Cheer up, Companions ......... _D. C. Becker 0 3 
17. Be Peace on Earth i cididgis onianai cae Crotch 0 3 
18. Bless’d he the Home ..........+.++e+e0e0d- Benedict 0 2 
19. Crocuses and — ccccvcestecccecceccmceae © 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs .......cceee seoeesDr. Crotch 0 3 
21. The Joys of Spring.. eee --H. Smart 0 3 
22. May the Saints "Protect “and Guide Thee 
G. A. Macfarren 
°%. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art! ..M. W. Balfe 
Oe. Fe ae GO. oan 060400 06-6080060 ...J. Benedict 
25. O, hear ye not, Maidens ......... Cccvcececkhe SEREt 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high ....G. A. Macfarren 
27. Hymn to Cynthia..........00 ecccccccces Mk. MaRRTt 
28. In Days of Lang Syne........+0+++00++-Niedermeyer 
29. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace 
30. Light as Fairy foot can fall ........C. M. Von Weber 


31. Fill the Shining Goblet 
82. 


33. 


+-.-John Parry 
.-T. Welsh 
.T. Welsh 


The Merry Gipsies.. 
Mild Star of Eve.. 


Tere Pree ere rere rer 


COREE Oe ee eee tee teens 


eccoocoeooocoosooooooooooooecoe 
9 © O89 09 CO CO ID Hm © OS 09 69 CO Oo co GO GO OO to Co C8 OO GS 


34. While Shepherds ........+.+++.+0+0..d. F. Simpson 
35. Glory to the Caliph ......+..+++..C. M. Von Weber 
86. Land of Wonders .. .. 0 00cecccccece cece ook. Smart 
87. Shepherd’s Cot ...... cocccccccccccess ck. Welsh 
88. Ina Cell or Cavern de > . co crcceccesccecsOGne PAIy 
89. The Meeting of Ships eneuee cn cgenetes cote Me 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne .. Bianchi Taylor 
41. I knowa Maiden ...........00. vemcaniranie John Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv’ring ...... ..T. F. Walmsley 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing..........H. Smart 
44. At first the Mountain Rill..........G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around us ...... seeeeeee W. V. Wallace 
46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 
G. A. Macfarren 0 3 
47. Vintager’s Evening Song .......+00....65+-F. Mori 0 6 
48. Peace to the Mem'ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 0 8 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 0 4 
50. Trumpet BlOW ..ceceessccceecceveeceseees,Gounod 0 4 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 








~ 


eccoocoooecoooo™ 


Anvitt, L. Lancashire Witches Waltz .. 
Lurz, W. M. Blue Bell Waltz ........ cesccccees 
9 Rose of the Alps Waltz ...... 
Bon Bon Quadrilles ...... 
a Squib Galop eevee erereryTryT 
Margiortt, C. H. R. Christine Nilsson W raltz.. soso 
Chilpéric — 
a GON nt 0s 0040 6s 
Mittars, H. ‘Bridal Bells ‘Galop. éoendv ewes 
Montcomeny, W. Il. Magic Waltz ...... 
Mvscravg, F. Chilpéric Waltz .......... 
Reva, F. Bouquet Quadrilles .... 
Ricuanvsox, J. Brigand Galop .. 


Oe ee eee eens 


te eeee 


»” rs sete enee 


eee ee enee 


eee eee eee 


eee ee ee were 


ORR ROO R RO Die ee 


CORPO e ee ee ee ee eres 





LONDON : 
201, 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver oil. H. 8S. Leigh .. oe cecccecece 
The Story of a Naughty little Boy. Ditto .... 
Uncle John. Ditto ...... 
The Cats. Howard Paul.. cove 
The Fancy Bazaar, G. W. Hunt . co ceecce 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, penetrate w. 


RENDANO, A. 


Chant du Paysan (Morceau Caracteristique) ooee 
Laura ( Mazurka) 0 00 00 ce ce seccce 
Napolitaine (Valse de Salon) ...... 
Sur le Lac (Nocturne) .. 
Fantaale-V alee... .. .000ce ces cc ccvcccccsccceece 
These compositions are exceedingly -—~ bein; 
thoroughly original in style, melodious and pleasing, an 
possessing no inordinate difficulties. 


Cranzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW SONGS. 


_— 


o 


ine ees ere area 


~ 
ceeocecoeoscoeoooeoooooeeesco sooo ooo eee e 


Mey Tah, The. Pash (6.0.).. o000 ssce ce vcevessesccs 
Birds were telling one another. In A flat (s.) and F (a.s.) 
Birthday Song. Reyloff (M.s. or 7.).. 
Bride, The. Bruguiere a 
Bocchina. Benedict (s.) .......... 
Butterfly Song. Hervé (s. or 7.) .. tobeene 
Clasp hands, and say good-bye. St. Germaine ( M.S. ente “ 
Cleansing Fires. Gabriel. In C and E flat (n.) . 
Cod Liver Oil. H.S. Leigh .......... 
Exile's Song of Home. Distin (1.)......+0+0 00+ 
Fairy Queen, The. Barnett (s.)...... 
Fireside Dreams. Reyloff (B.) .. 
First and Last Kiss. Douglas (m 
Frou Frou. Stanislaus (1.).. ¢eeGbes enee eon 
Halcyon Days. Benedict. In E flat or F (s.) deaeieniee 
How many? Benedict (T.) .... 
If! German Reed. none 

I Love Thee. Balfe. InG flat and iE flat (. a 6.00 s6ienae 
I’m a Fisherman beld, Distin (s. . 
I'm faithful to Thee. Tarvey (s.).. 
Invito al Mare. Romano (B.) 
Love me for Love's sake. 
Message from the Sea. Douglas (8. or “— es 
Miller’s Maid. Distin (7.) . oeee 
Mill Stream and River. W alllace ( (T. or 28). 
My hope is o’er. Hervé (s.) ....+++- 
Only to love her. Santley im) . a 
Over the Rolling Sea. Reyloff (n.) 
Syren’s Spell. Taylor (s.) 

Thy Voice across my Spirit falls. 
Waiting. Kattern {s.)..... 
Warning, The. Callcott (s.) 6000 se 0000-5000 
Work still to do. Douglas (T.) ...ccseccececesscvevcecs 
Xenia. Lutz (s.) 


Pee eee Ty 


oe Oe eee wees 


eeeee 







-. 


CPB.) cocccccce 





eee 


Halévy (2.) <c<.c0ccee 


wee ee ee eeee 


eee eee eee eee) 


ee eeee 


Germaine (c. te 


St. 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rey. J. POWELL METCALFE. 
The Music Selected and Revised, 

AND AN IntRopucTory Essay on THR R:sz AND PROGRESS oF 
THE Rounp, Catcu, AND CANON 3 
Atso BrogrargicaL Notices oF THE ComrosERs, 

Written by . 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 


CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 





Price 3d., 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 


BY 


JAMES F. SIMPSON 





Loxnpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 
HAYDN: 
Beethoven’s “ae for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 
3 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 
extra, 
Mozart’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 
3s. ; cloth, 6s. 
ey ~ — Belected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


7OCA DEL CAIRO. Mozart's posthumous 
4 Opera Buffa, ‘‘ L’Oca del Cairo,” with Italian words, as 
produced at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, is now published, 


price 10s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
i ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
for Young Ladies. Music by Luiat Borpesg. This 
Musical Play is specially adapted for School-examinations, 
Evening-parties, &c. It contains three principal réles—soprano, 








mezzo-soprano, ae aa, how play is in one act, 
with adaptable ommerg; Se t and sparkling. In 
handsome cover, with strated ‘title tage. Price 5s. nett, 





Caan & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 
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THE BEGGAR. 





In Naples, one bright sunny day 
I saw while passing on the way 
A poor old woman sitting lone, : 
Against a shaft, or fallen stone, 
Her child a-nursing. 


A wandering gipsey, wrinkled, dark, 

With beggar’s unhidden mark, 

That told too well her wretched way 

To keep the wretched wolf at bay, 
And yet a mother. 


A bitter look, on all that passed 

With frowning evil eye, she cast, 

A glance of hatred at the proud 

Who turned away a heartless crowd, 
And left her starving. 


Yet when she gazed down on her child 

Beneath those rugged brows, she smiled, 

And melting in a gentler mood 

Showed that the love of motherhood 
Was still within her. 


A radiance beaming in her face,— 
Maternity’s sweet tender grace, 
Changed all her angry countenance, 
That on her child, with heart-wrapped glance 
Was gently smiling. 
O sacred spark of nobler life 
That poverty, with all the strife 
And hatred, that its wrongs impart, 
Ne’er quenches in the human heart, 
The love of mother. 
M. Beyer. 








PROVINCIAL. 





A rather curious incident occurred at the Liverpool 
Amphitheatre on Thursday evening, which shows 
how strongly the minds of all classes are at present 
occupied by the question of war between France and 
Prussia. It so happened that on the evening in 
question the band of the theatre played a sort of 
pot-pourrt, in the course of which the celebrated 
French national air of the ‘ Marseillaise’ was 
introduced. This air was hissed by some of the 
audience—Germans, it is supposed—and their marks 
of disapproval led immediately to a counter mani- 
festation, a portion of the audience promptly rising 
and cheering with great enthusiasm. 





The Reading Assembly Rooms were destroyed by 
fire on Sunday evening, On Sundays the rooms 
were used for religious services, conducted by the 
Rey. 8. C. Gordon, M.A., andon Sunday night these 
were continued until about a quarter to nine o'clock, 
when the building was left in apparent safety. 
Shortly afterwards, however, the place was dis- 
covered to be in flames, and by half-past ten it was 
amass of burning ruins. The roof of the building 
lad fallen in by the time the engines had got to 
work ; so that the efforts of the firemen were directed 
to prevent the flames from spreading. In this they 
were ultimately successful. The origin of the fire 
is unknown, although it is believed that it was 
owing to the supply of gas. The Assembly Rooms 
were held on lease by Mr. Eliot Galer. 





Upwards of 2000 persons assembled in the Catho- 
lic Church of St. Francis Xavier, in Liverpool, on 
the 24th prox., to witness a novel ceremony—at 
least, in this country. This ceremony was the 
blessing of a new peal of bells by the Catholic 
Bishop of Liverpool, previous to their being placed 
in position in the tower of the church. The church 
of St. Francis is served by priests of the order of 
Jesus, and is a large and handsome structure. For 
some time it has been in contemplation to set up a 
full peal of bells, and recently a purchase of a set 
was effected from Mr. Murphy, the bell-founder, of 
Dublin, at a cost of £500. They are in F. They 
weigh collectively 84 tons, the largest bell being 
l6ewt. The bishop (says the Builder) attended by 
a large number of the clergy, first blessed salt and 
water, with which the bells were washed, and after- 


wards dried them with linen cloths. They were 
then anointed with “chrism,” in the form of a 
cross, at which each bell received the name of a 
saint, the tenor taking that of St. Francis, the 
patron saint. Incense and myrrh were then placed 
in the thurible, and this was placed under each bell 
in turn, so that it received the whole of the smoke, 
when, after the recitation of prayers and a portion 
of a gospel, the ceremony concluded. St. Francis’s 
is the first and only church in Liverpool which can 
boast of a full peal of bells. 


Mr. W. Manders’s extensive collection of wild 
beasts was exhibited at Newbury on Monday last 
week, and in the afternoon Maccomo, a man of 
colour, who performs with the lions and tigers, met 
with a somewhat serious accident. He was in the 
act of loading a pistol, which he is accustomed to 
fire at one part of the performances, when, probably 
from the intense heat of the weather and the action 
of the ramrod, the powder exploded with a great 
report. The ramrod tore the flesh of Maccomo’s 
left hand, and also injured two of his fingers, and 
the pain for a time was so acute that he became 
quite insensible. His hand was dressed by a 
surgeon, and in the evening Maccomo put the 
animals through their performances, but his hand 
was strapped up with bandages, and it is feared that 
some time will elapse before he recoyers the full 
use of his fingers. 





A meeting of the Worcester Cathedral Restoration 
Committee was held on Saturday last, the day on 
which Lord Lyttelton and Sir John Pakington had 
undertaken to report the result of their appeal to 
the diocese for funds to complete the restoration, 
free of any conditions. The Committee was fully 
attended, and Lord Lyttelton and Sir John Paking- 
ton made explanatory statements of their successful 
exertions, and announced the gratifying fact that, 
including the very liberal contributions of the Earl 
of Dudley and the Dean and Chapter; the subserip- 
tions promised amounted to nearly £16,000. A 
vote of thanks to Lord Lyttelton and Sir John 
Pakington was proposed by the Bishop, and seconded 
by Sir Edmund Lechmere, and passed unanimously ; 
and we understand that the Committee then devoted 
their attention to the best mode of commencing the 
work for which the means are now satisfactorily pro- 
vided. As the present appearance of the vaulting 
of the Choir roof has provoked much criticism, it 
was decided to request the immediate opinion of 
Mr. Gilbert Scott and Mr. Perkins as to the best 
mode of improving the appearance of that part of 
the fabric. It was also decided to proceed at once 
with the necessary fittings for lighting the Cathedral 
with gas, and with the oak-carvings which will be 
required for the seats, stalls, and canopies, in the 
choir. These carvings will be elaborate and costly, 
and the three objects, all most important, of the 
choir-roof, the gas-lights, and the stalls were con- 
sidered to be as much as can be accomplished with 
the first payments, now falling due, of the promised 
subscriptions. The Committee, on rising, adjourned 
to Saturday, September 3rd. 





On the 21st ult. a sale took place in the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Cowcaddens, Glasgow, the whole 
properties, including scenery, stage jewellery, ward- 
robes, limelights, gasfittings, and miscellaneous 
articles too numerous to mention, which had cost 
Mr. Belton nearly £2000, realizing little more than 
the fourth of that amount. Among the fortunate 
purchasers were Messrs. Glover and Francis, and 
Mr. Coleman, although it was understood that the 
chief part of the fixtures and other effects, were 
secured for the proprietor of the building. The 
scene, in which audience and actors mixed freely 
together, was in all respects a strange one. Little 
more than nine months have elapsed since Mr. 
Belton went to Glasgow, a distinctly prosperous 
gentleman, and full of heart and hope in the 
precarious undertaking in which he had been induced 
to embark. He arrived with excellent testimonials 
and introductions from Exeter, where, during eleven 
years, he had built up a high reputation; and now 





he had to witness the melancholy dénouement of his 


807 


brief but arduous struggle as a theatrical manager in 
the northern city. All his savings have gone, and, 
injured in health by his anxious and unprofitable 
labours, he has the world to begin again afresh. It 
is needless to inquire into the causes of Mr. Belton’s 
misfortunes. Suffice it that those who know him 
best beiieve him to be a hard-working man, who, in 
by-past years and recently, has done much in an 
elevating direction, and that he now stands in bitter 
need of aid, which we trust will be speedily forth- 
coming, to give him a new start in life. 





THE OPERA, 


The close of Drury Lane opera house took placo 
on Saturday with a miscellaneous performance for 
the benefit of Mdlle. Nilsson, including the first act 
of * La Traviata,” the second act of * Marta,’ and 
the third act of ** Lucia di Lammermoor,” in each of 
which the heroine of the evening appeared, and 
sustained her reputation for rare delicacy of execu- 
tion. Her farewell appearance was repeatedly hailed 
with enthusiasm, and the wonderful exhibition in 
the mad scene of * Lucia,” provoked the liveliest 
demonstration. After the last act, the National 
Anthem was sung, Mdlle. Nilsson taking one of the 
solos. The Drury Lane season of 1870 has lasted 
from April 16th to July 30th—exactly three calendar 
months and a half. Within this time four absolute 
and one comparative novelty have been produced, 
namely Mozart's ‘* Oca del Cairo,” Weber's * Abu 
Hassan,” Wagner's “ Fliegender Holliinder,” and 
Thomas's * Mignon.” The comparative novelty was 
the revival of * Otello,” to which Malle. Nilsson’s 
assumption of Desdemona lent such powerful 
interest, while in the litle-réle Signor Mongini was 
fitted with a part admirably adapted to his capaci- 
ties. Of the ‘ Dutchman Doomed” an eminent 
musical critic corroborates the general impres- 
sion in saying: The production of this work 
would alone have rendered memorable the Drury 
Lane opera season of 1870; even bad the manage- 
ment not also introduced to the English public the 
works of Weber, Mozart, and Ambroise Thomas 
above referred to. The interest of Wagner's opera, 
both in a musical and a controversial sense, its 
admirable performance generally, and particularly 
in the principal characters by Malle. Ilma de Murska 
and Mr. Santley, rendered iis production the most 
important musical event that has taken place for 
many years, and one that must long attach special 
credit to the management of the Drury Lane Opera.” 
The repetition of ‘ Mignon” hereafter, will doubt- 
less depend on Malle. Nilsson as its chief exponent, 
seeing that the chief intevest of the opera is derived 
from her. But the two operettas above named— 
Mozart’s and Weber’s—will probably see frequent 
light on more than one stage: they are charming 
enough to command ready and universal apprecia- 
tion. The season has been signalised by several 
débuts—those of Mdlle. Lewitzky, Mdme. Monbelli, 
and Signor Perotti, the most sueeessfal. Malle. 
Réboux seems likel, te t f cliasy 
any operatic scheme. For thice weeks she lad to 
sustain the ungrateful task of appearing as the 
deputy for Malle. Nilsson, during the illness of the 
latter; but this invidious duty she cheerfully dis- 
charged. In estimating the artistic success of the 
season, it would be impossible to give too much 
credit to Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, an artist of the 
first rank, whose resources seem practically unlimited. 
In the most opposite directions she has produced 
the very best results. Associated with the airiest 
and most vocable parts (such as ‘* Dinorah”’), she 
has also established her claim, in a role like Leonora 
of the “ Trovatore,” to be considered one of our best 
dramatic soprani. From that to Amina is a wide 
step, yet this characterisation finds her no less at 
home. When to artists like Nilsson and de Murska 
are added such names as Trebelli, Faure, Santley, 
Mongini, Gassier, and Foli, the strength of the com- 
pany becomes at once unrivalled. In fact, efficiency 
of ensemble has been the chief characteristic of the 
Drury Lane enterprise, the attraction of the star 
system, however, being still kept in view. To Signor 
Arditi’s indefatigable exertions is due the increased 





effectiveness of band and chorus, never so satisfactory 
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n3 during the present year. Mr. Jarrett’s judicious 
counsel has influenced the engagements and arrange- 
ment of the program; and before the curtain the 
courtesy and discipline maintained by Mr. Edward 
Murray have borne good fruit. 





CONCERTS. 


The last of the Crystal Palace summer concerts 
took place on Saturday afternoon, when tlie principal 
singers of the Drury Lane Opera again appeared. 
The selection at the closing concert commenced with 
Weber's overture to Der Freischiitz,” and ineluded 
Auber’s overture to “ Masanicllo”’—both finely 
played by the angmented band, conducted by Mr. 
Manns. Among those who gained the greatest 
share of applause was Mdlle. Ilma de Murska in the 
eavatina from “ Linda,” “ O Ince di quest’ anima,” 
and the shadow-song from “ Dinorah’’—the first- 
named piece having been encored. A like honour 
wis piven to the ballad ‘* Home, sweet home,” sung 
by Madame Sinico, who also gave Verdi's cavatina 
“}rnani Involami,’’ with florid execution. The 
other encore of the day was ‘*O ruddier than the 
cherry,’ splendidly sung by Mr. Santley. Many 
other voeal performances were contributed by Mdlles. 
Pauline Lewitsky and Felice, and Signori Perotti, 
Urio, and Zoboli, The Crystal Palace Choir was 
heard with good effeet in the beautiful Chorus of 
Shepherds, from Schubert's * Rosamunde ” 


” 


music; 
ina part-song by Silcher, and in the chorus, with 
march, from Beethoven's * Ruins of Athens,” which 
terminated the concert. 





THE THEATRES. 





A benefit to Mr. Creswick was given at the Gaiety 
Theatre on Saturday as a valediction on the occasion 
The entertainment was 
it patchwork compilation of seenes from “ The ITcir- 
at-law,” * One Touch of Nature,” ** Othello,” “ Two 
Roses,’ and “ The School for Scandal.”’ Mr. 
Creswick’s appearance was naturally the signal for 
a complimentary demonstration on the part of the 
iuudience, He leaves the country assured of the 
good wishes of his many admirers. 

At the drama entitled “ Weeds and 
Flowers of Erin” las been produced. 
founded on that 
of the kind—the insurrectionary movements of the 
Irish peasantry at the end of the last and the begin- 
ning of the present century. 


of his going to America. 


Grecian a 
The piece is 
now threadbare source of dramas 


The reader will at once 
understand the outline of the story. A set of des- 
peradoes realy for pillage and murder of any kind 
have a leader Ben Rrady (Mr. G. H. Macdermott), | 
who is in love with the daughter of a gentleman of | 
the 


pose of carrying 


neighbourhood, The outlaw, to effect Lis pur 


off the lady, purchases the aid of 





Byrne (Mr. W. 
ment officer, has 


James), & man who, once a Govern- | 
been entrapped into joimmg the | 
outlaws, but hating his new trade, agrees to aid his | 
chief in seizing the lady, because the bribe will | 
enable him to eseape from the country. She is 
aeeordingly decoyed from her friends at a fishing 
party; but Byrne, disgusted with the eruelty and 
ferocity of his companion, refuses to proceed further } 
in the enterprise, and throwing dewn the purse con- | 
taining his hire, a fierce quarrel ensues, and after a | 
severe struggle, the chief is shot by his companion, 
while a party of soldiers seize the rest of the gang. | 
If this he * it is certainly not very 


‘now’ 
* original,” but it possesses considerable interest, | 
| 
} 


drama 
and is excellently acted. We have seldom seen Mr. 
Conquest’s working company to more advantage. 
Mr. William James 
effective. 


, in parts of this sort, is always 
Mr, Maedermott, the author of the} 
Miss Mandlebert, | 
a ‘rollicking young lady, contrives, by | 
the aid of a judicions toilet, to look as prepos- | 
st Miss Alice Denvil 

Whois accommodated with the part of a half-idiotised | 
boy, has evidently the faculty of sex Mr. 
Manning is as broad and funny as he always is, and 
Miss Dearlove fills the little part of an Irish house- 


drama, is 
who play S 


equally impressive. 


ing and effective as ever. 


ious acting. 





keeper with true national humour, | 


jin the shape of impossible or strong improbable 


| blythe, 


affairs, and cannot make their topics effective 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 

—_— 
On Monday the South London Branch of the| 
Oddfellows’ Friendly Society, assembled at the 
Crystal Palace for their annual féte. During the | 
day between 9000 and 10,000 people passed in | 
through the turnstiles. The principal resort of the | 
visitors was the gymnasiums, swings, &c., at the 
bottom of the grand walk, and the managers of the 
boats and other amusements had no reason to 
complain of want of patronage. At one o'clock, 
however, a heavy thunderstorm swept suddenly 
over Sydenham. The rain came down in torrents, 
producing a regular stampede among the pleasure 
seekers. In the general confusion many mothers 
lost their children, friends their partisans, and an 
amusing search for the missing ones followed. 
These little difficulties, however, were soon sur- 
mounted, and shortly afterwards every one was 
roaring with laughter at the ludicrous scenes of a 
comic ballet under the direction of Mr. Fred Evans. 
A concert followed in which many well-known 
music-hall celebrities took part. In the afternoon 
the weather took a2 more favourable turn, so that 
dancing and other out-door pastimes were freely 
indulged in, in defiance of rheumatism. The Japa- 
nese jugglers gave an excellent performance in the 
course of the day, and Mr. James Coward played 
the crgan. The rain, no doubt, caused many to 
return home sooner than they otherwise would have 
done, but notwithstanding this serious damper, the 
Oddfellows enjoyed themselves heartily. 





“FRITZ.” 

A new play, the author of which is Mr. Gayler, 
has been brought out at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, with Mr. J. K. Fmmet in the title-réle. It is 
called “ dritz,” and accounts set it down as sue- 
cessful. 

“ Fritz” is one of those plays—so very numerous 
since authors began to ** write down ” to the level of 
popular understanding in which actual life 
romantically misrepresented. It is comprised in 
three acts and written in prose. It shows how a 
German emigrant came on shore, at Castle Garden, 
having a trunk, and being accompanied by a German 
girl whom he had promised to marry; how both the 
girl and the trunk were stolen from him; how he 
recovered both; how he worked as a member of a 
troupe in one of the city concert-halls; how, finally, 
he went into the west, where he became a millionaire, 


is 


and how at last his wife and child were set upon by 
the heavy villains of act first, from whom, though, 
they were opportuncly rescued in time for the fall of 
the curtain over a tableaux of safety for the virtuous 
and ruin for the vicious. It will be seen that a 
distinct thread of sequent story is carried through 
the piece, though close examination of the structure of 
“ Fritz” would show that a good many paste jewels— 





incidents—are strung up in that thread. 
such an examination would 
decidedly reminiscent in character. 
good-natured 





Equally 
“Frits” is 
The hero, a | 
is very fond of 
children, and he romps, in a merry, engaging way 
with his own boy—which seems a shaft from the 
Rip Van Winkle quiver, Then there is one of those 
stage horrors, a court-room scene, the like of which 
eye of man never saw save in a theatre, and in this 
I'ritz blunders a part, after the perfectly familiar 
style of dirty old Solon Shingle. Then, likewise, 
there is a concert-saloon scene, in which J'rit: sings 


show 


German, 


comic songs, and executes comic dances, and performs 
deftly on the harmonicon ; and this reminds one of the 
concert-hall scene in Brougham’s “ Lottery of Life.” 
And, altogether, ‘in farm and working,” the drama 
is like countless other plays that attempt to please 
the populace by producing the life of the streets, in 
a more or less distorted style, and by so depicting 
as to suggest at least, in dim possibility, a lot of 
romantic combinations of everyday incident. All 
such works the same chronic defect. They 
intentionally false to what they undertake to 
represent, because they copy the tame surfaces of 


have 
are 





without glaring exaggeration. Such a German 


| emigrant as Fritz in Mr. Gayler’s play, might havo 


lost a trunk and might have lost a female companion, 
at the Castle Garden, on landing from an emigrant 
ship. But he could not have recovered either in the 
manner in which he effects their recovery in the 
drama. The work would have been done by the 
police, in a very quiet, matter-of-fact manner—wholly 
unsuited to the stage, and therefore excluded 
by the playwright. Critically these caricatures of 
common experience and institutions—court-houses, 
concert-halls, horse cars, and the like—are always, 
and rightly, condemned. In effect, though, they 
attract the people and remunerate the authors and 
managers. Mr. Gayler, who is well known as an 
able and experienced dramatist, has constructed 
this one with remarkable skill, and with a direct 
view to making it serviceable as a medium through 
which to display the talent of Mr. Emmet. This 
young player speaks broken-English—or broken 
German, if you choose to have it so—with excellent 
comic nicety. Also, arrayed in ludicrous character 
costume, he sings comic songs, in a mellow voice, 
and with an evident and contagious relish of their 
fun. And he has, to a very considerable degree, the 
actor’s perceptive power and the actor’s imitative 
faculty. We know by intuition, that is by the value 
of a given set of circumstances, and he can give 
dramatic experience to the idea as to the feelings of 
that set of cireumstances—and thus far he is an 
artist. But he is rough in his method, and there is 
a streak of commonness, so to speak, pervading his 
acting, which does not augur hopefully for his future. 
In all other respects, though, Mr. Emmet bids fair to 
win a high place among the populace and success- 
ful actors of the country. Perhaps the time will come 
when he can make as great an advance beyond this 
play as, in this play, he has made beyond those min- 
strel hail effects in which he first won notoriety, and to 
which his mind appears even now to revert with far 
too ardent interest. The need of the stage is actors 
not buffoons. Every credit to the young player for 
what he has done. But much remains to do. 
“ Fritz”’ has been very prettily put on the stage at 
Wallack’s Theatre, and Mr. Emmet’s personation of 
the hero is rendered additionally natural and 
graphic by the very earnest and careful acting of Mr. 
Fisher, Mr. Ringgold, Mr. Rockwell, Miss Lizzie 
Price, Miss Mestayer, and Mr. J. C. Williamson, in 
the subordinate characters. 








ROUGET DE LISLE 


The story of the origin of the “ Marseillaise” 
is told this week in the Daily News. It 
consorts in detail with Lamartine’s fanciful 
narrative; only Lamartine makes de Lisle 
compose the hymn upon the harpsichord, not the 
violin, and gives the “dinner party” as a 
scanty feed of ammunition bread and a few slices 
of ham. 

One day in the last week of April, 1792, a 
certain dinner-party was given by the Mayor of 
Strasburg, Monsieur Dietrich. The Great War, 
which was to last three-and-twenty years, and 
to cost the world millions of men and hundreds 
of millions of money, had been proclaimed a few 
days before. All hearts in France were beating 
with hope or anger, as they are beating now, and 
the talk at this eventful banquet was all of the 
war and its prospects, as it may be now. 
*“ Where,” it was asked, “is a Tyrtewus who will 
give words to the enthusiasm of the people?” 
Their Tyrteus was among them—a young officer 
of engineers, thirty-two years of age, called 
Rouget de Lisle, musician and poet, as well as 
soldier. At the close of the evening he went 
home agitated and unable to sleep. Taking his 
violin, he improvised the first verse and the air of 
the noblest national war song that has ever been 
written. He worked at it the whole night long, 
and in the morning he took it, finished, to his 
friends. The Mayor's niece, Mdlle. Dietrich, 
to whom he first showed it, instantly sent 
for all the guests of the preceding day, 
and played it to them. It was welcomed 


with delight. Copies were made and 
circulated ‘among the military bands of 
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Strasburg, and the ragged and _ half-starved 
troops marched to the frontier to the music 
of this new hymn. It was called the Chant de 
V Armée du Rhin. Published in a little Strasburg 
paper of which Dietrich was proprietor, by degrees 
it got more widely known. But it had no real 
popularity till it was adopted among the troops 
of Marseilles, and shouted all the way from that 
city to Paris, by that grim and ferocious band of 
six hundred, “ who knew how to die,” and were led 
by Barbaroux. The astonished ears of the Pari- 
sians heard them for the first time, from the 
hoarse throats of their fierce visitors, the terrible 
words, “Allons! enfans de la patrie.’” They 
called it first the “Hymne des Marseillaise,” 
and subsequently the ‘“ Marseillaise.’ It 
is noteworthy that the author was put into 
prison and deprived of his military rank for re- 
fusing his adhesion to the changes brought about 
by the 10th of August, when these men ‘who 
knew how to die,” did die, shot down by the Swiss, 
and shouting his own words. He had supplied 
the torch to fuel, which, when kindled, came near 
upon consuming himself as well asthe “ banded 
kings” across the frontier. But Robespierre 
fell, and the poet got out of gaol, singing another 
hymn, composed in his cell. It is hardly given, 
however, to any man to touch more than once 
the deepest heart of a nation, and the later songs of 
Rouget de Lisle are now forgotten. He rejoined 
the army, was wounded at Quiberon in 1795, and 
obliged to retire from military service. At Paris 
he lived for six-and-forty years longer, a calm 
and blameless existence, unmarried, fecund in 
poetry, music, and memoirs, with no troubles ex- 
cept to make both ends meet; a calm, unambi- 
tious man, who had no desire to obtrude him- 
self. From the successive Governments he got 
but scant recognition, receiving little till Louis 
Philippe, in 1830, gave him a pension of 3500 
francs, with the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
And when he died, in 1836, he did not leave enough 
behind him to defray the expenses of his own 
funeral. His other works are pretty well for- 
gotten, but the “ Marseillaise ” remains the one 
expression, in words and music, of the indigna- 
tion and fury with which France went to war in 
1792; of the wild hopes and wilder dreams of the 
Great Revolution; and of the noble frenzy with 
which a great people rose to assert themselves, 
and tohasten that Reign of Universal Brotherhood 
and Equality, the advent of which is yet looked 
for by thousands. The old associations of the 
song, then, are of dreams and ideas for which 
men might welldie. But, in giving it back to the 
people, the Emperor strips it of its surroundings 
of barricades and general overthrow. It will be 
no more what it has been. Already the Parisians, 
who a fortnight ago were singing it all day and 
all night, are weary of it. Their grandfathers 
never wearied of it. It may once more lead the 
troops to victory on the Rhine, but it will never 
more bear its old power to stir the blood of 








Frenchmen. Blown about in the trumpets it 
may be the herald of great triumphs, but its | 
former influence will be gone; and, with new | 
associations aud new memories, it will no more | 
serve for the shouts of red-capped Republicans, 
and the war battle of maddened students firing 
from the barricades of Paris. 

The very words are out of date. 
these lines mean now? 


What do 


Que veut cette horde d’esclaves, 

De traitres, de Rois conjurés? 
There is only one king now against France, there 
are no more slaves and no traitors—as yet. In 
the revival of the song we see its death, for 
though music will not die the power will be gone 
out of it, and it will henceforth rest on another 
basis than its old one of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity. For the soldiers of the new army of the 
Rhine to sing this song is as if an old litany of a 
suppressed and glorious worship were revived to 
be sung before a new idol. The ‘‘ Marseillaise” 
can never be the song of Imperialism, The 





Tyrteus of that party is yet to seek. 


THE DOOM OF THE AUTHORS. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sim,—Some of your readers have probably noticed 
a pathetic announcement in the Daily Telegraph 
running as follows :— 

a R. ARTHUR LYNES (Messrs. A. Lynes and 
4 Son, Shoreditch) begs to inform those authors who have 
kindly offered to contribute to the New Book for the Winter, 
about to be published by the firm, that all arrangements are 
now complete, and the book itself is in active preparation. 
MSS. which have been received and which are declined with 
thanks will be returned in the course of this week. At the 
same time Mr. Lynes tenders many thanks to those gentlemen 
who have go kindly placed their valuable services at his dis- 
posal.—Aug. 4, 1870. 

Some of your readers, I say, may have seen this, 
but who among them can picture the desolating 
scenes which such a proclamation has produced? 
Only those who have witnessed them. I, Sir, have 
just left the sick bed of Mr. Wilkie Collins: why a 
sick bed I leave you to judge. ‘ Wilkie,” I said, 
‘ean I do anything to ease your mind?” 

“Only this,” returned poor Wilkie. ‘If your 
affection extends to putting an end to my depression, 
let your affection extend to mixing me a stiff tumbler 
of laudanum, with three spoonfuls of prussie acid to 
correct the laudanum.”’ 

‘‘ What,” asked I, (I always model my phrase- 
ology upon his when I am talking to him: it pleases 
him) “‘ what does your mind recognise as its chief 
trouble?” 

“‘ My mind recognises as its chief and only trouble 
that I cannot get my story accepted in the New 
Book for the Winter published in the emporium of 
the world-renowned and eminent clothiers ——” 

‘*Hush,” I said, soothingly: ‘I know all; I 
have seen the advertisement. Can nothing be 
done ?” 

“Nothing. My hopes are blighted. I had 
finished ‘Man and Wife ;’ I had justified the Age 
of Brain against the Age of Bone; and if I had 
only succeeded in getting into this periodical, my 
fame would have been complete, and the first 
moral teacher of the day the world would have 
recognised in Me. But now——” 

He burst into tears. I left him. 


‘¢ Alfred,” murmured Charles Reade in a ‘feeble 
voice and the smallest type (he was lying on tho 
sofa when I called), ‘‘ Alfred, 1 have lost al! hope.” 

The next moment he started up like a cataclysm 
or a catapult. ‘“ The pasrarps!” he cried, ‘ the 
virgers! the MUDSPAWN OF ACHERON !” 

His eyes flashed gleams. The lustres on the 
chimney-piece caught one of the rays and instantly 
decomposed it, throwing seven prismatic hues upon 
the wall. When decomposition had thus set in, 
it became time to leave the room. I fled, hearing 
him growl inarticulately, as he sank back :— 

“ Rejected—spurned—declined by a printed ad- 
vertisement ! 

ToADS HAVE THEIR THUNDERBOLTS.” 


It was the same everywhere: a gloom deepened 
upon literary London. Anthony Trollope had 
sent in a novelette, ‘The Parson's Suit;”’ 
Edmund Yates had posted a tale ‘ Respect 
his Cloth ;’’ Harrison Ainsworth had sent off an 
historical romance ‘The Ditch of Shore;” and 
young William Black had trembling popped into the 
letter box in the shop-shutter a charming pastoral 
novel, ‘‘In Tweed Attire,’ All to no purpose. 
None of these authors had been personally commu- 
nicated with, nor had their MSS. been returned ; but 
they had read the cold stern announcement in the 
columns of the Telegraph, and they knew their 
doom. 

Returning home with a heavy heart, I met my 
friend the gifted author of ‘* ’T'wirt Axe and Crown.” 
He was carrying under the arm a small flat parcel 
and looked radiant. 

I questioned him on his joy while all his brethren 
were mourning. In reply he opened his packet and 
showed me a neat manuscript, the wrapper of which 
set forth its title thus :— 

Criticisms on ScHNEIDER 
by 
Tom Tatzor. 
‘And you are sending this,” I said sadly—“ I 


know where, you need not tell me. You have not 
seen the Telegraph?” 

And then in a voice broken with emotion I told 
him how the list was full. I shall never forget his 
blank, his unutterable despair. 

Even now as I close this letter, an open telegram 
lies before me. 
and runs thus :— 

“To clothe humanity is to habilitate the eyeles. 
The shroud of the past it is the swaddling-clothes of 
the future, unborn, undeveloped, unknown. 

“ Where, my friend, is that manuseript which T 
sent to you to remit to Shore Dish? T wait; I faint 
with yearning ; but nothing comes. 


It bears the stamp of Guernsey, 


“Gloom mysterious and profound. 
When will my work appear? It is called, as you 
remember, ‘‘La Neuvidme de lHomme '—com- 
panion to my ‘Premier du Quatrieme,’ or Firth of 
Fourth.” 


Dispel it. 


The great poet and novelist was the last whom I 
had to tell the fatal truth; not the last on whom 
the dreadful blow has fallen. Their list embraces 
the most honoured names in English literature.— 
Yours, &e. Aurnep Jinaur, Jun, 





THE WAGS AGAIN. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sirn,—The brilliant antithesis of “son Nil and 
Nils-son”? quoted by your correspondent, “ R, 
Riddley, Sen.,” is not the only recent instance of 
musical waggery. A twopenuny contemporary of 
yours who boasts that his interests are not musical 
(only advertisemental) delivers himself in his last 
number of a perfect fusillade of jokes. Witness :— 

* Advice to operatic managers: ‘ Don't have too 
many (Italian) irons in the fire! 

“When two lyrical houses cannot be kept up 
satisfactorily we would suggest a co-opera-tive move- 
ment. 

“ Where there is great talent we must expect to pay 
for it. A clever marechioness and a handsome 
allowance are not altogether incom-patti-ble.” 
There, Sir, I can safely defy even your flippant cor- 
respondent, ‘‘R. Riddley, sen.,” to cap the above. 
I can safely defy even the conundrummer of the 
London Figaro who puns while he sneers at puns, 
to beat the subtle wit contained in an allusion to 
‘Italian irons.” It exceeds in brillianey the cor- 
| ruscation of son Nil and Nils-son.”—I am, M, le 
Rédacteur d' Orchestra, 

ALMAMORTA, 

(‘* Almamorta,” however, should leave the French 
language alone. It is too sharp a tool for little boys, 
as the above blunder proves. Eb. | 





A PURITAN COWARD. 





(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 

One hardly expects to find Puritanical notions in 
Ireland; but it would appear that there is resident 
at Frankfort Lodge, Dundrum, one Mr. Alfred 
Armstrong, who is a worthy descendant of those 
excellent Christians who held a play actor or actress 
to be without the pale of charity. A daughter of 
| Professor Anderson took lodgings for herself and 
| her invalid sister at Mr. Armstrong’s house, that 
worthy man not being aware at the time that they 
|were the daughters of the Wizard of the North, 
| Having discovered this awful fact, he seems to have 
been overwhelmed with a sense of the disgrace 
which would attach for ever to Frankfort Lodge and 
to him for having given shelter to a conjuror’s 





daughters. Seizing the opportunity when her 
sisters were away in Dnblin on _ professional 
business, which would prevent their getting 


back to Dundrum before eleven o'clock, he forced 
his way into the sick girl's room, and, after much 
insulting language, announced his intention of 
locking his doors at ten o’clock and not admitting 
any one afterwards. The poor girl was dying of 
consumption, and her only companion was a young 
lady who was obliged to return to Dublin that 
evening. It is scarcely to be wondered at that this 
conduct on the part of Mr. Armstrong should have 
thrown the invalid into a state of great agitation. 
As he was deaf to all entreaties, both of Miss Flora 
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| 
and her friend, the poor girl got up, and, only partly 


dressed, left the house in company of her friend, 
driving five miles to the Rotunda (where her father 
and sisters were performing). Meantime Mr. 
Armstrong, being ‘a man of his word,” locked his 
door at a quarter past ten, The sick girl 
was taken first to the doctor's and thence to the 
house of her friend, where she died on the 
following evening, her death having been un- 


doubtedly hastened by the shock resulting from Mr. 
Armstrong's virtuous horror of ‘ professionals.” 
The Professor, on going to demand his daughter's 
property, and being met with a refusal, assaulted 
Mr. Armstrong, and repeated his assault, we are 
sorry to kay in a very mild manner, in the presence 
of the police. Vor this of course he was arrested, 
and on being taken before the magistrates was fined 
kixpence. Mr. Armstrong, evidently fearing that 
when the poor father had recovered from the shock 
of his daughter's 


effectual 


death he might give him a more 
thrashing, wanted 


to swear the peace 
ayainst the Professor. But the magistrates were 


contented with Mr, Anderson's mere word, 





A CONDUCTOR’'S CLAIM. 

At the Maidstone Assizes an action was brought 
by Mr. Charles John Hargitt, to recover the sum of 
£5 salary, at the rate of 25 guineas per week, for 
services rendered to the defendants, Messrs. M’Col- 
lum and Charman, the Proprietors of the Royal 
Amphitheatre, Holborn, by the plaintiff in his 
capacity as director of the orchestra at the establish- 
ment of the defendants. 

Mr. Willis, in opening the case for the plaintiff, 
said that he was a gentleman well known in theatri- 
cal and musical circles, and the defendants were 
also very well known tothe public as the Proprietors 
of the Royal Amphitheatre in Holborn, and the 
present action was brought to recoyer a@ sum, to 
which the plaintiff considered that he was entitled, 
for his services as director of the orchestra at the 
Amphitheatre for a period of four weeks. He then 
proceeded to state that the plaintiff was introduced 
to the defendants in the spring of 1869, and he 
conducted the orchestra upon the oeeasion of The 
Messiah” being performed at the Amphitheatre in 
March 26th of that year. This performance was 
very successful, and the plaintiff was paid five 
wuineas by the defendants for his services. After 
this it appeared that a proposition was made to the 
defendants that there should bea series of promenade 
concerts at their Theatre, and the plaintiff under- 
took to provide all the musical talent that was 
required for those performances, and also the band, 
and an arrangement was eventually come to by which 
the plaintiff was to receive a salary of twenty-five 
guineas per week for acting as director of the 
orchestra. The speculation, it appeared, was not 
successful, and a proposition was then made that 
only half salaries should be paid, and this was 
carried out so far as the band were concerned, but 
the plaintiff had never been able to obtain a single 
farthing, and he was compelled to bring the present 
action to recover from the defendants the amount to 
which he considered he was legally entitled in refer- 
ence to the transaction in question. 

Mr. C. J. Hargitt, the plaintiff, was then examined, 
nnd he stated the cireumstances under which he 
was introduced to the defendants by Mr. Hersee, 
who was a mutual friend. He said that the per- 
formance of ** The Messiah” was very successful, and 
he then suggested that the defendants should give a 
series of promenade concerts at their Amphitheatre. 
He told the defendants that he should expect 
twenty-five guineas or pounds per week for acting as 
the director of the orchestra at these concerts, and 
the defendants, or rather Mr. Charman, the partner 
of Mr. M'Collum, who took the principal part in the 
management, consented to his proposition. At first 
Mr. Charman wished that the engagement should 
be made for two months, but witness suggested that 
it would be better to commence by making engage- 
ments for one month, and this was done. The 
promenade concerts commenced on the 15th of May, 
and they were not successful, and in the middle of 
the first week Mr, Charman told him that there had 
been a great loss, and some fresh arrangement must 
be made ; and he wished to stop at once, but witness 
suggested to him that by the arrangements that had 
been made he must pay some of the principal 
vocalists who had been engaged a large sum of 
money, and that he had better continue the concerts. 
It was, however, arranged that witness was to be 
paid one full week's salary and afterwards half 
salary, and it was for these amounts that he brought 
the present action. In consequence of what Mr. 
Charman said, witness arranged with the band that 


they should ouly be paid half salaries, and some of 


the singers consented to sing for nothing rather 
than have the affair brought to an abrupt termina- 
tion. After this Mr. Charman still complained of 
the losses that were sustained, and he proposed to 
witness to carry on the speculation on his own 
account, but he declined to do so, and the defendants 
then agreed that the concerts should be carried on 
upon the same terms. On Friday, the 5th of June, 
the concerts were brought to an end, but a benefit 
was given to the defendants on Saturday, the 6th, 
at which all the performers gave their services gra- 
tuitously. The plaintiff added that he did not make 
any claim upon the defendants until a considerable 
time afterwards. 

Mr. Day said that the first the defendants heard 
of the claim was on the 29th of June, and he handed 
in a letter in which the plaintiff appeared to have 
stated that he was engaged at a salary of fifteen 


guineas per week; but in the same letter he made 





use of the expression that he made no terms for the 
first two weeks, and that he should only claim his 
expenses if the speculation proved an unsuccessful 
one, 

The Chief Justice asked the plaintiff how he came 
in this letter to mention the salary of fifteen guineas 
per week, and made no mention of twenty-five 
guineas, the amount he now claimed from the 
defendants. 

The plaintiff said he had no recollection of ever 
having written such a letter as the one produced, but 
it was undoubtedly in his handwriting, and the only 
explanation he could give was that he had made a 
mistake in the amount. 

The Chief Justice said it was very odd that all the 
other contents of the letter accorded with the sum 
of fifteen guineas, the amount he claimed at that 
time being only £38, which would just be made up 
by one week at £15, and three weeks at half 
ealary. 

The plaintiff said he was unable to give any other 
explanation than the one he had done. The engage- 
ment certainly was at twenty-five guineas per 
week, 

The Chief Justice remarked that a man’s memory 
might fail, but there could be no mistake about what 
was written, which always spoke for itself and did 
not vary. 

In cross-examination, the plaintiff said he had 
not been much before the public in London as a di- 
rector of an orchestra, and it was, of course, his 
interest to be so. He would not now take upon 
himself to swear that the original arrangement was 
rot that he was to receive fifteen guineas per week, 
and not twenty-five, and he could not, of course, 
contradict his own handwriting. He had no recol- 
lection of ever having said that he would give his 
services gratuitously for two weeks, and that if the 
speculation was unsuccessful he should not claim 
any salary at all. A very short time after the spe- 
culation had been commenced Mr. Charman com- 
plained of the loss to which he was subjected, and 
wished to stop the concerts at once, but witness 
promised to do what he could to reduce the expenses. 
He called a meeting on the stage in consequence, 
and proposed to the band that they should only 
receive half salaries, and they nearly all consented 
to this arrangement, and the concerts were con- 
tinued. He might have said at this meeting that 
he would not take any salary himself, but what he 
intended to convey to the band was that he 
would not claim his own salary until they had been 
paid. During the third week of the concerts the 
singers gave their services gratuitously. 

Mr. H. Hersee confirmed the evidence of the 
plaintiff with regard to his introduction to the de- 
fendants, and also stated that he was present at the 
meeting referred to, and he understood the plaintiff 
to say that he would not claim his own salary until 
the others were paid. 

Mr. Day then addressed the jury for the defend- 
ants, who, he said, would never for a moment have 
resisted such a claim if there had been the slightest 
foundation or ground for it being made. The fact 
was that the plaintiff, who was undoubtedly a man 
of some eminence in his profession, was anxious to 
improve his position by coming before a London 
audience, and he, in the first instance, made the 
proposition to the defendants to have promenade 
concerts at their Theatre. At first they were 
unwilling to entertain the matter, because the 
Amphitheatre was only calculated for performances 
with horses and amusements of a totally different 
characters to amuse; but they eventually consented, 
although with the clear understanding that the 
salary of the plaintiff was to be only £15 per week, 
and that this was not to be paid unless the speculation 
turned out a successful one. The defendants had 


lost a large sum of money by the speculation, but if 
the plaintiff had had any legal or equitable claim 
upon them this would not have made any difference, 
and they would haye paid him what he was entitled 
to. They considered, however, that he had no claim 
whatever upon them, and therefore felt themselves 
justified in resisting the present action. 








—— 

Mr. W. Charman, one of the defendants, wag then 
examined, and he stated that when the proposition 
to have promenade concerts at the Amphitheatre 
was first made to him, he entertained great doubts 
as to the result. Eventually, however, he consented 
to try the speculation, and the arrangement was 
that the plaintiff was to have a salary of fifteen 
guineas per week; but if the speculation was not 
successful he was not to be paid anything. Tho 
concerts turned out to be most unsuccessful, and 
upon one occasion, when the expenses were £80, the 
amount of money taken at the doors was only £4, 
He complained to the plaintiff of the ruinous losg 
that was being incurred, and wished to stop at once 
but the plaintiff said that if this course was taken 
it would make them all look like fools, and he at the 
same time remarked “ You know I shall not expect 
to be paid anything,” and he at the same time said 
he would induce the band to accept half salaries, 
and he could get the singers to aet gratuitously, and 
he thought that the speculation might still turn out 
a success. Mr. Charman also said that he was pre- 
sent at the meeting referred to, which took place on 
the stage, and he heard the plaintiff tell the band 
that he should make no claim for his own services, 
He added that the total amount of the loss by the 
concerts was £1000. 

Mr. M‘Collum, the other defendant, gave evidence 
to the same effect, and also positively stated that 
the arrangement made with plaintiff was to the 
effect that his salary was to be £15, and that he 
was not to make any claim unless the speculation 
turned out a successful one. 

Chief Justice Bovill, in summing up the case to 
the Jury, commented particularly upon the letter 
written by the plaintiff, and to the nature of the 
claim he then set up, leaving them to say whether 
the explanation he now gave in reference to the 
matter was a satisfactory one. He then called the 
attention of the Jury to the positive evidence that 
had been given upon the matter by the defendants, 
and concluded by leaving the case in their hands. 

The Jury, after a very short deliberation, returned 
a verdict for the defendants. 








OUR FIRST SUCCESS, 





[Abridged from the Cornhill Magazine. ] 

In addition to numerous other posts he held, 
M. Buche had been appointed by Government to 
the exceedingly delicate and difficult functions of 
State Censor. As M. Buche notoriously abomi- 
nated what he called modern novels, and detested 
still more, if possible, anything that resembled a 
modern play, successive Ministers had wisely 
decided that he was the fittest person to judge of 
such works impartially. I may remark, in 
passing, that it is this luminous spirit of 
discrimination in the choice of candidates for 
important posts which has served tomake the name 
of Government so extremely popular in our 
country, and secured us that happy immunity from 
revolution which we have enjoyed during the 
present century. M. Buche was one of twenty, 
every bit as competent as himself, who met 
together two or three times a week, either all 
together or in batches, to hold a sort of Pie-powder 
Court over the literary productions of their 
contemporaries. Imagine ascore of most antique 
and venerable stage-coaches assembled to judge 
the performances of some modern bicycles, and 
you will have an accurate idea of the jurisprudence 
to be got out of this model tribunal. So long as 
only novels were concerned, the Censors were 
indulgent enough: for at most they could only 
refuse to grant the estampille to a book; and 
this, as they were probably aware, was rather an 
advantage than otherwise tothe author. But when 
they were met to examine a play it was another 
matter; and they might then be seen in their 
glory. Neither genius, nor talent, nor reputation 
found favour in their sight. Emile Augier and 
Victor Hugo, young Dumas and Sardou, George 
Sand and Barriére, all shared the common lot. 
Ah, ah! talent and reputation indeed! What 
were talent and reputation to twenty old gentle- 
men armed with red-chalk pencils and eager to 
show their zeal on behalf of public morality ? 
The only possible chance that an author could 
have of getting off unscathed was to confine his 
plot strictly to the harmless topics of seduction 
and adultery, elopement and murder ; but if, in 
an evil moment, a dramatist so far forgot himself 
as to transgress these bounds and to talk of 
polities or social reforms—Oh! oh! it was then 
that the Censors bridled up with their scissors and 
pencils; cutting out this passage and blurring 
that, glaring with indignant eyes upon the culprit, 
and crying out in scandalized tones about the 
profligacy of the present age, and the necessity of 
safeguarding the public against insidious forms 
of contamination, 
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I must tell you that I have a friend named 
Théodore Trémolin who writes poetry. Where- 
fore Trémolin should write poetry is to me a 
mystery, for it doesn’t pay him, and there are 
many other trades, such as shoe-blacking or 
knife-grinding, which he might exercise with 
greater profit to himself and much more advantage 
to the community. But be this as it may, 
Trémolin writes poetry, and has done so ever since 
he was turned loose from school, six or seven 
years ago, with his head stuffed full of Horace, 
and his boxes crammed with prize-books, prowime 
accesserunts on vellum, and other trophies of a 
liberal education. The publishers of Paris know 
Trémolin, and duck down side-streets when they 
descry him on the Boulevards. He has a shock 
head of hair, pockets bulging out with manuscript, 
boots that go clip-clap when they touch the 
pavement, and a general air of being out-at- 
elbows and ravenous. Judged by the canons of 
respectability which have force of law amongst 
grocers, cheesemongers, and people who pay their 
rent, Trémolin would be set down as a reprobate, 
for he never has a sou in his pocket, sleeps where 
he can, dines only on gala-days, and jokes at 
constituted authorities. ‘This last propensity is a 
fatal one, for it makes nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion avoid Trémolin like a mad dog. What 
security can there be, indeed, in the presence of 
an individual who does not see the use of a 
municipal councillor, and laughs at a mayor as at 
something grotesque and fantastic? You English 
have only to imagine a person addicted to jokin 
at vestrymen to sympathize heart and soul with 
those orderly Parisians who classed Trémolin 
somewhat higher than an assassin, but infinitely 
lower than a pickpocket. 

Well, as this bluck sheep was a friend of mine, 
it was only natural that he should end by im- 
parting to me a taste for some of his evil practices, 
and one bright morning I was astonished to find 
that he and I had been living six months together ; 
lodging in a kind of garret close under the roof on 
the sixth floor, and writing plays which we carried 
furtively to managers’ letter-boxes and dropped in 
surreptitiously when it was dark and we were sure 
there was nobody looking. ‘Trémolin was for 
high art, and would have had me write tragedies ; 
for, though he himself was always laugbing from 
one year’s end to the other, his literary mood 
was essentially lugubrious, andit was seldom that 
his heroes escaped death by strangulation. But 
on this point my personal experience stood me in 
good stead. I had had three tragedies in five acts 
refused at the Odéon, and was consequently able 
to assure Trémolin that contemporary managers 
were altogether wanting in taste for the higher 
branches of the drama. I cannot say that this 
greatly intimidated Trémolin; for being of a 
bold turn of mind, he would have cheerfully 
persevered, all managers and friends notwith- 
standing. But he showed himself amenable to 
reason, and, on being properly indoctrinated, 
agreed to write extravaganzas, which, as he 
sagaciously remarked, were often mere tragedies 
with the frame changed. ‘‘ You see,” said he, 
“it will be considered a very funny thing if I 
hang half my people in the last act of a burlesque, 
and as for the speeches of my dramatis persone, 
King Lear and Cinna might be turned into first- 
rate farces if you only set the declamations to 
music and intercalated break-downs at the 
pathetic bits.” 

It was about seven o’clock in the evening, and 
from our window on the sixth floor we could hear 
the rumbling of a long line of carriages drawn 
up outside the Senate, where his Excellency the 
President was giving a grand dinner-party. We 
were in early spring: the sun was just setting 
over Paris; and as we got up and looked down the 
street, leaning side by side against the window- 
sill, we could descry, like small dots on the 
pavement below, a fine sprinkling of comfortable 
citizens taking their evening airing with that 
leisurely gait peculiar to men who have eaten and 
are filled. By a stretch of imagination we fancied 
we could see the faces of the senators, ambas- 
sadors, ministers, and deputies, who were going 
to his Excellency’s banquet. They, too, seemed 
comfortable, and replete by anticipation. As M. 
Buche was a senator, he of course was amongst 
the guests, but we did not know him then, and so 
could take no note of his bun-brown brougham 
with its bun-brown horses and its brown-clad 
coachman, all as solemn and magnificent as it 
behoved the belonging of such a master tobe. It 
was an exasperating thing, however, to look at so 
many people who had already dined, and so many 
more who were about to dine, and yet to feel, as 
Trémolin put it, that our own hopes of future 
dinners were based upon contingencies as slender 
as a needle’s point, 


There was a knock at the door. 
knock, quick and hard. 

“Ah!” said he tragically, “a creditor! 
to him that we are not at home.” 

But it was not a creditor. The door opened 
and in walked la Mire Thirése, wife of the 
concierge, bringing a letter. 

When we were alone again Théodore Trémolin 
and I stood for a moment silent, looking at the 
letter. We had both drawn near the table, and 
Théodore had stopped laughing. He was doing 
his best to seem unconcerned, but the glances he 
cast at the little square piece of paper in the 
centre of the table were too wistful for real 
indifference. Why is it that we appear to guess, 
by the sight of certain envelopes, whether the 
letter within brings good news or bad? This 
envelope looked like good news, but we had been 
disappointed so often that we were afraid to 
break the seal. 

“You open it,” began Théodore; ‘I have not 
the pluck to.” 

“Nor I,” I rejoined. 

“Well, then, let us draw lots,” said he. 
will choose the boldest.” 

We drew lots. The lot fell to me, and with 
nervous slowness I opened tine letter. It contained 
what follows :— . 


It was a harsh 


Shout 


“ Fate 


Thédtre des Fantaisies Comiques, Paris, 

The Manager of the Théitre des Fantaisies 
Comiques presents his compliments to MM. Théodore 
Trémolin and Victor Marmelot, and begs they will 
do him the favour to be present at the theatre at 
two o’clock to-morrow, to read their three-act 
extravaganza, ‘ Ptolomée XXI/I., ou le Beuf a 
UHuile.” 

The next day, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
the green-room of the Théitre des Fantaisies 
Comiques was crowded to hear the readiny of a 
new piece by two young gentlemen whose names 
the stage porter announced as MM. Semolina and 
Marmalade. Both young gentlemen being pro- 
foundly unknown to fame, there was a buzz of 
curiosity and a whispering behind fans as the 
two walked in and looked shyly around them for 
somebody to speak to. At one end of the room 
sat a young lady with a fine red chignon anda 
dress of pale blue silk, playing with a curly white 
dog like a ball of fluff, and listening absently to 
the conversation of two or three gentlemen, with 
flowers in their button-holes and straw-coloured 
gloves on their hands. As the Théitre des 
Fantaisies Comiques prided itself upon being an 
essentially aristocratic house, MM. Semolina and 
Marmalade took these well-dressed gentlemen for 
actors, and felt not a little ashamed of their own 
costumes—which had alas! been hired for the 
occasion of one of those providential Hebrews 
who let out dress-suits at five francs the night, 
and wedding-garments at ten francs fitty 
centimesthe day. Ina recess, somewhere behind 
the lady in blue, a couple of other gentlemen, 
robust and well to-do, were smoking cigarettes 
and exchanging remarks in a confidential whis- 
per, appearing to take no notice of a young lady 
in mauve who was pinning strips of paper to their 
coat-tails. A third young lady, in cerise, had got 
a cigarette between her teeth, like the two portly 
gentlemen, and seemed enjoying it amazingly. 
The rest of the figures present offered only a 
confused jumble of silks and ribbons, high hats 
and frock-coats, faces shaven and faces roughed, 
hair flowing over the shoulders and hair piled up 
in rolls, fans and parasols, umbrellas and walking- 
canes, eyeglasses single and eyeglasses double, 
Havannah dogs and King Charles’s spaniels, 
patchoul: and musk, eau-de-Cologne and mille- 
fleurs: the whole of which ingredients blended 
together constituted a dozen members of both 
sexes, who were all talking aloud about every 
conceivable subject, from politics and horse-racing 
down to vaccination andthe price of truffles. In the 
centre of the room stood a table with two blotting- 
books, two pens, an inkstand, two chairs, a 
sugar-basin, a decanter of water, and a couple of 
glasses. 

‘Monsieur Grosgoulu,” cried out Mdlle. Mimi 
Triboulette, from her end of the room, “ before we 
begin, I give you fair warning that I won’t have 
any more of my costumes from the costumier of 
this theatre. I insist upon having my dresses 
sketched by Paul Créqui of the Charivari, and 
made by Worth. If you don’t consent, I won't 
play the Queen of Egypt.” 

“And look here, Monsieur Grosgoulu!” ex- 
claimed Malle. Sophie Mirabelle. ‘I’ve told you 
twice already, that I will not put up with only 
two dresses in a three-act piece. At the Bouffes 
they change their dresses each act. I wish you'd 
remember, too, that I've told the bootmaker 








twenty times at least to put gold heels and, 


tassels to my dancing-boots, and that he always 
forgets. Yesterday he sent me home three pairs 
of white satin boots with red heels and silk laces; 
but I won't have them. I shall send them back, 
and if he can’t alter them, I must have new ones.” 

“I've something to say, too, Monsieur 
Grosgoulu,” cried out Mdlle. Zephirine. “ ‘That 
champagne which you had served us yesterday, in 
the drinking-scene of Le Roi Potiron, wasn't 
Cliquot; and you know very well I never drink 
Moét. lf it happen again, I shall cry out on the 
stage, ‘This is gooseberry,’ which will make the 
public laugh, and serve you right.” 

“Is there any sugar in the basin?” roared out 
the deep voice of M. Ballon, the basso-profondo. 
“If so, be kind enough, nomebody, to pass me a 
glass of eau-sucrée: this is like an oven!” 

“Yes, true. Ugh, how hot it is!” assented the 
stage-manager. ‘You shall have all that you 
want, ladies,’’ he added, placidly; ‘but I think 
you're wrong, Mdlle. Mimi, about Paul Créqui—he 
doesn’t draw half so well as our artist.” 

“Yes, he does,” said Mdlie. Mimi. 
only artist who knows my. figure. 
Javelin, what are you laughing at?” 

“Honi soit qui mal y pense,” answered M, 
Javelin, demurely. “I think Paul Créqui is a 
lucky artist.” 

During this interchange of apostrophes, M. 
Masticot had gone to a cupboard and drawn out 4 
manuscript, which he laid upon the table. ‘This 
is Le Beuf a UHuile,” he remarked, with heart- 
rending melancholy. “If you are quite ready 
gentlemen, we shall be happy to hear you.” 

“ What’s—a—going—a—to take place?” asked 
Count de José, adjusting his eyeglass in his left 
eye. 

“Yes—a—same question as I was going to 
ask—a—myself,” remarked Count de Nosé, per- 
forming the same service towards his dexter 
optic. 

‘* Have you ever reada play before ?” inquired 
M. Javelin. “I supposenot. Ahem! I remem- 
ber the first play I read myself—a deuced bad 
title ; but it was twenty years ago, before I knew 
Langouste. I say, Langowste, come here and 
give our young novices ahint. Very valuable the 
hints of Langouste. Knows better than any man 
in the profession what trick to catch the public 
with. Make a stuffed bird laugh, Langouste 
would. By the way, which of you two is it that’s 
going to begin?” 

“You do the reading,” said 'T'rémolin: “ you 
understand it better.” 

“No,” said I, ‘I think you do.” 

“Let us draw lots, then,” suggested Théodore, 
recurring to his favourite method; and we drew 
as we had done the night before, but this time 
the task fell to him. 

Counts de José and de Nosé, observing that 
nobody had answered their previous questions, 
here thought the time had come for standing up 
and making a statement. 

‘“‘T—a—never—heard—a—play road—a—bo- 
fore,” began Count de José. 

« Nor I—a,’’ added Count de Nosé, 

“You hold your tongues,” exclaimed Mdlle. 
Triboulette, authoritatively. ‘Sit down yonder, 
both of you, and mind your behaviour. You, M. 
de José, take Bichon on your lap,and see you 
don’t let him fall. Sophie, I wish you wouldn't 
blow tobacco-smoke into that pet’s face, and 
make him sneeze.” 

“What isthe name of the young man who is 
going to read?’ asked Mdlle. Zephirine of the 
great Langouste, who was reclining in an arm- 
chair, paring his nails. 

“Lémolins, Trémolins, or something of the 
kind,” replied the great Langouste. 

“Tl n’est pas mal, ce jeune homme,” rejoined 
Mdlle Zephirine. “Ila une téte sympathique.”’ 

‘‘Let us hear what his play is like,” answered 
M. Langouste, curtly; and he shut up his penknife 
with a snap. 

(To be concluded neat week.) 


“‘Tle’s the 
Monsieur 





‘A Showman” writes to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
“T see by the papers that the Emperor of the French 
have been telegraphing to the Empress about Louis 
(that’s the Prince Imperial) receiving his baptism of 
fire, and the pluck 5 showed under the circum- 
stances—the bullets and the cannon shot falling at 
their feet, and he actually picking one up to keep 
fora relic. And then the Emperor says, “ Some of 
the soldiers wept at seeing him so calm.” Sir, I 
should take it as an obligation if you would just say 
in your widely-circulating columns that if one or 
two of them soldiers, any time within the next three 
months, will put themselves into communication 
with me, we might do business together. A couple 
of ’em preferred to one, They'd only have to show 
how they did it,” 
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HERVE. 
s. ad, 
4 Complete Score with French words ,.......Price net 12 0 
r| Piano Solo complete... , o» 7 0 
‘ Quadrille | Mlustrs ated: by c Hl, R. Mi arriott 2 2 0 
: Galop...... Do. . ” 1 6 
m! Waltz Miustrated ‘by F. Mus; soy oo cece 9 2 0 
{ Butterfly Song English words). semi eeiaks en a 1 6 
Can you go GO = =— eecece “Duet 9° 1 6 
t My hope iso'er do. ‘ o 2886 


Published by Caamar & Co., 201, ; ie ‘gent-street, W. 





NOW READY, 


Price 1s.; by Post, Thirteen Stamps. 





THE STABAT MATER. 


i COMPOSED BY 


ROSsS SIN 


IT . 


VOCAL SCORE, 


WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT, 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NOW READY, 
Price 18. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 





THE MESSIAH. 
COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THS 
ORGAN OR PLANOFORTE 


BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Movs. Bac. Oxon. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


2u1, Reaent Srreer, W. 


NOW READY, 


Price 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 


JOSE PH HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 








The clear type and small size of this Edition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio, 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. 


201, 


LIMITED, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 


OO eee 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Price Four Shillings. 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 














JYOYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 

\ to perpetuate the memo ry of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Instituion in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting sa Prize of 
aGOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition, 

The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already aunounced ;— 


£ 2. d. 224. 
Armytage, Miss F... 010 6] Kinkel, Miss.. 010 6 
Bunnett, Dr. (Nor- Lewin, Miss M: ary. 010 0 
wich) ... 123 8 Monk, W. EL, Esq... 3 ¢ 
Baumer, i, 3 9 Mann, 7; Ms "Esq. + 010 6 
Barnby, loom ‘ts. 1 1 O| Newman, Miss.. ... 0 5 0 
Blagrove, H., Esq. 010 6| Nunn, J. H., Esq. 
Cronin, Miss. 110 (Penzance)........ 1 1 0 
Coote, Charles, ¥sq.. 1 1 0O| Pollard, J. H., Esq. 
Coote, C., Jun " Esq. 010 6 (Ramsgate) sain 336 
Dawson, W. H, (New- — D. tied (Doug- 
castle-on-Tyne).... 1 1 0 aware 010 6 
Forster, S. A., Esq... 1 1 0 Ridew ay, ry “Esa. 
Gruneisen, C.L., Esq. 1 1 0 (Southampton) . 050 
Gibbons, Miss (Ko- Thompson, re vs 220 
chester) ... 010 6| Vera, Signor . 010 0 
Hopkins, E. Z. Esq. 11 0|W eekes, s., Es. Ply- 
Hewing, Joseph, Esq. 010 6 mouth) oe 110 
Hoskins, Misa(Poole) 0 5 0| White, Miss. - 010 6 





Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LA MBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W. 











Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES. 


Per Year 17s. 4d. 
» 4 Year «o ee 
»» Quarter .. e6 oe ee 4s. 4d, 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 


line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*.* Carqurs AND Post-Orricr ORDERS TO BR DRAWN IN FAVOUR 


or J. SWIFT, 55, Kinc-sraert, Recent-street, W, 


Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreet, W 
AND 


59, Freer Street, 


FROM EITHER OF WHICH THB TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








*,* We cannot undertake to notice benefit 
concerts which are not advertised in our columns, 
nor, of necessity, if they are. Single admissions 
are useless, All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, 55, King Street, Regent 
Street. Delay is frequently caused through letters 
being addressed in error to Fleet Street, or to 
Regent Street. 


Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


— ——— 








It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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Miss Kellogg is studying oratorio. 





Flotow is now engaged with the recitatives of the 
Italian translation of ‘* L’Ombre.” 





An opera by M. Pareira, called “ Frédéric 
Barberousse,”’ has been heard at the Lyrique. 





Mdme. Artot, with other artists engaged at the 
Kursaals on the Rhine, has returned to her yilla at 
Sevres. 





A son of Offenbach’s, aged nine, the other day 
fell from horseback at Etretat, and ‘a ¢té blessé 
particuligrement au nez.” 





A collection of the Italian dramas by Signor Car- 
melo M. Monreale, has been published by Signor 
Garini, at Girgenti. 





Tho London Stereoscopic Company are now publish- 
ing a bust of the late Charles Dickens, 
modelled from life by an Italian artist. 


It was 





M. Saint-Saens, on returning from visiting Wag- 
ner, at Munich, had a narrow escape, in the accident 
on the railroad last week, near Lyons. 





A pianoforte has been invented by an Italian, 
resident in Turin, with a mechanical apparatus to 
sustain sound, superseding the union of the har. 
monium with the pianoforte. 





There is some talk of removing the remains of 
Rossini from Paris, to be placed in Santa-Croce, at 
Florence, in which church repose the ashes of Dante, 
Michael Angelo, Petrarch, &c. 





Malle. Christine Nilsson will appear in New York 
Sept. 19th, and in Boston very soon after. She ig 
under engagement to sing with the Handel and 
Haydn Society, in Boston, in oratorio, during the 
season, 





One of the sons of the celebrated Strauss—Joseph 
—has died in Vienna at the age of 43. His father 
died equally young. Joseph Strauss has left some 
three hundred original compositions and upwards of 
two hundred arrangements for orchestra and various 
instruments. 

The papers announce the death of the eldest 
son of Signor Tamburini, this week in Paris. 
In early life this son of the illustrious baritone 
essayed the profession of his father, and ultimately 
settled down in Paris as a broker. 





The following advertisement appeared in the 


Standard of Wednesday :— 
AY ILL the well-wisher who made an appointment 

at Charing Cross Station for the 29th, at Eleven a.m., 
or the 30th, at Twelve a.m., communicate immediately to 
M.F.'T., Post Office, Fleet Street. 


What is Mr. Tupper up to now? 





{ The Paris Theatres have divided their patronage 
among the various composers who have set the 
“Rhin allemand.” The Opéra causes Charles 
Delioux’s setting to be sung; The Opéra Comique 
Felicien David's, the Vaudeville Vaucorbeil’s, the 
Cirque del’ Imperatrice Guyon’s, and the Ambigu 
Gaston Jollivet’s. 





A correspondent writes from Munich :—* We 
have just had the last performance of the Ammergau 
mystery play. The Christus has had to join the 
artillery; he had an interview with the king to beg 
to be allowed to retain his long hair, so that when 
the war was over, he might be able to resume his 
part. The request was granted.” 





The veteran Auber renounces his droits d’ Auteur, 
with the widow of Scribe, for the performances of 
“La Muette,” in favour of the patriotic fund for the 
wounded. Most of the theatres and public places of 
entertainment in Paris seem to emulate the noble 
example of the above generous patriots, in contri- 
buting a portion of the receipts in aid of the war 
and its victims. 

Of the Berlin theatres the only one which suc- 
cessfully struggles against the depression produced 
by war, which has closed most of the others, is the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstiidtische Theater. And this 
flourishes by reason of the traitor Offenbach's 
“ Kakadu” —that Offenbach who has renounced 
his country and written a ‘‘ Hymn to the Emperor.” 
And patriotic Prussia supports him ! 





At the annual meeting of the directors and share- 
holders of St. James’s Hall, the present week, a 
dividend of four per cent. was declared. Hitherto 
no dividend has been paid on the original shares. 
The proprietors in 1857 set forth a most tempting 





enterprise, to pay fourteen per cent, on the outlay of 
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forty-five thousands. The gross capital expended, 
is nearly double that amount, and as the debt is 
being diminished, the prospect of the shareholders 
are brighter. 





A New York paper provokes ‘‘a loud grin” upon 
the face of its readers by amending the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” as performed by Parepa, the 
big chorus and cannon at the Beethoven Jubilee, as 
follows : 


“Tis the star-spangled boom banner: 
Oh! long may it smash wave 

O’er the lind of the bang free, 
And the home of the rip braye.” 





The Court Circular calls the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, Liverpool, ‘‘a caution’ to managers; in 
the last five years five managers have concluded 
their direction of the house in Clayton Square with 
the screaming farce of the Bankruptcy Court. Last 
week’s Gazette advertised the latest unfortunate. 
But what (asks the Court Circular) of the unhappy 
dramatic authors whose pieces are unpaid for? 





We read in the Akhbar (Journal de l’Algérie) that 
fCtes are being organised on an extensive scale in 
Algiers for the funds in aid of the sick and wounded. 
Extra representations are given at the theatres. 
The advertisements of these read curiously enough. 
“La Marseillaise” is sung by the opera company. 
Among the pieces are— Bismarck; ou, Le Mare 
rebouilli; actualité comique,”’ and “ Les Vins du 
Rhin.” 





The mother of the unfortunate French minister at 
Washington, M. Prévost-Paradol, who committed 
suicide in the intensity of his self-reproach for 
having believed in the sincerity of the Emperor's 
reforms, was Mdme. Paradol, an actress of the 
Comédie Francaise. In her vocation she was highly 
reputed. She made her début in tragedy in the 
year 1819. Received a pensionnaire in the same 
year, she was made an associate in 1823, and 
retired in 1838, dying five years later full of pride 
and hope in her son’s career. 





Lord Lyttelton and Sir John Pakington have 
reported the result of their appeal to the diocese for 
funds to complete the restoration of Worcester 
Cathedral, free of any conditions. They state that, 
including the contributions of the Earl of Dudley 
and the dean and chapter, the subscriptions 
promised amounted to nearly £16,000. It has been 
decided to take the opinion of Mr. Gilbert Scott and 
Mr. Perkins as to the improvement of the vaulting, 
and to proceed with the oak carvings for the stalls, 
seats, and canopies in the choir. 





The pelargonium show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society took place on Wednesday afternoon, but in 
consequence of the late extreme heat and drought 
pelargoniums did not appear in as great abundance 
as was hoped, but this deficiency was fully compen- 
sated by a fine show of miscellaneous flowers and 
plants, among which gladioli, balsams, and snap- 
dragons, were most conspicuous. A hybrid lily, 
exhibited by Mr. G. Thomson, between lancifolium 
and auratum, deservedly attracted great attention. 
The band of the Royal Horse Guards played a se- 
lection of music during the course of the afternocn, 





We regret to announce the death of Mr. George 
Hodder from the injuries he received about two 
months ago by a carriage accident in Richmond 
Park. The deceased received severe injuries, and 
the base of the skull was fractured. During the 
long interval which has elapsed since the accident, 
he has scarcely ever exhibited mental consciousness, 
and in spite of the excellent nursing and admirable 
surgical treatment he received at the Richmond 
Infirmary, he gradually sank, and died yesterday 
afternoon. Mr. Hodder was a well-known journalist, 
and at the time of the accident, he was engaged on 
the Morning Post. 





The musicians in Paris, amidst the din of arms 
and wars’ alarms, have been busily engaged in the 
distribution of musical prizes—at the Conservatoire, 


under the President Auber; at the School of Religious 


Ke $$$ 


, ? ae | 
Music, by its founder (1853), Louis Niedermeyer; | rather devote to the widows and orphans of the 


and at the seventy-seven commercial schools of | killed and to t 


the alleviation of the sufferings of the 


Paris for singing, under the direction of Pasdeloup. | wounded the sums which in peace timo are spent 
The above institutions, collectively, give gratuitous upon gala theatrical performances and coloured 
musical instruction, in various branches of the art, to| lamps. She is in no mood just now to applaud 


some three or four thousand students of both sexes. | mock French armies winning mock vietories behind 


When shall we see similar institutions in London ? | 


Surely a few thousands out of the millions voted for 
the Government the last few nights for less worthy 
objects than art education, might be consigned to 
the musical committee at South Kensington to 
carry out the Prince Consort's plan of a National 
Institute and Musical Academy ? 

The New York Weekly Review says that the ball 
and concert season promises to be very exciting. 
During the coming fall and winter what with 
Nilsson, Jenvy Lind (who, it is said, will un- 
doubtedly visit the United States), Philharmonic 
Society, Church Musie Associations, a series of 
grand sacred Sunday concerts under the direction 
of Mr. Harrison, the habitués of our concert rooms 
will have ample means to spend their time. There 
are already many arrangements made for the 
hiring of the Academy of Musie, Apollo Rooms, 
Steinway Hall, and Irving Hall. The latter building 
is now under the sole proprietorship of Colonel 
Augustus Funk, and will no doubt receive its share 
of patronage from the fact of its central location, 
and its reputation of being one of the most 
fashionable and elegant places of amusement in 
New York. 





The death is announced from America of William 
Keyzer, a musician who has for long taken a 
prominent part in artistic affairs in Boston. He 
was born in Amsterdam, July 12, 1790, and died on 
the same day, 1870, at the good old age of eighty. 
He was a man of good education and refinement, 
formerly a merchant in good circumstances. Pas- 
sionately fond of music, he acquired much skill on 
the violin as an amateur, having been the pupil of 
Spohr, Rode, Lafont, and others, and well acquainted 
with most of the great violinists. Meeting with 
reverses, he emigrated to America, and soon settled 
down in Boston, where he succeeded Henry Schmidt 
as Conductor of the old Academy Concerts (1842), 
when Bostonians were getting their first taste of the 
Beethoven Symphonies; indeed it was he who first 
brought out there the Seventh Symphony, which he 
admired beyond all others. 

Doré’s fantastic picture apropos of the war is now 
finished, and is exhibited on the Boulevard Mont- 
martre. It embodies the idea of a well-known 
couplet in Alfred de Musset’s song, ‘‘ Le Rhin Alle- 
mand.” The moon is seen rising behind Ehren- 
breitstein, and shedding a silvery radiance across 
the Rhine as # winds along the magnificent valley. 
On one side are thousands of French troops, with a 
regiment of Zouaves in the vanguard; and, as they 
pass on, the armies of Condé, of the Republic, and 
of the First Empire rise from their graves and salute 
their successors. It is unnecessary to say that Doré 
has done full justice to these ghostly heroes, and has 
thrown around them, with their ancient uniforms 
and tattered banners, a weird and fascinating atmo- 
sphere. ‘Le Rhin Allemand” will be lithographed 
in a few days, and will be succeeded by a picture 
entitled ‘La Marseillaise.”’ 


A writer in Le Figaro protests with much feeling 
against the celebration of the customary féte at 
Paris on the Fifteenth of August. The Festival 
of St. Napoleon is not to be observed this year in 
the provinces; why should the capital be made 
the single exception to this wise and proper in- 
terdict? The Parisians, it is true, are big children, 
but when French schoolboys are subscribing the 
moneyworth of their prizes to the patriotic fund, 
surely the Parisians will be ready to give up their 
fireworks and the follies of their annual fair. 
France is in no humour to make merry at this 
moment. She is bent upon a serious and terrible 
task; in the hour of victory she will not wait for 
an official invitation to festivity; but when her 











soldiers are falling on the frontiers she would 


| 
| 
| 
| 








the foot-lights of a play-house. Tho citizens of the 
capital are not all so light-hearted as the Minister 
of Justice; and even M. Ollivier has counter- 
manded the fétes of the Fifteenth of August, 
except in Paris. 





Among the best songs of Pierre Dupont, whose 
death we chronicled in our last number, are “ Les 
Boeufs,” La Vache blanche,” “ La Vigne,” “Le 
Chien du Berger,” and “Les Louis d'or. These 
are the most popular of his productions; of a higher 
order of philosophy are “ Les Pins,” ‘* Le Chant des 
Nations,” and ** Le Cheur du Vote.” Of these both 
words and musie belong to him. He had a remark- 
able facility in both kinds of composition, and 
would create poetry and melody simultaneously 


by a sort of double inspiration, like Rouget 
de Lisle in the noted case of the “ Mar- 
seillaise.” Dupont was born at Rochetaillée, 


near Lyons, in 1821, was mado clerk to a notary, 
banker's clerk, laureate of the French Academy ; 
assisted in the editing of that famous dictionary of 
theirs which since the last two hundred and fifty 
years has reached to the letter K; and began to 
compose in 1847. He has died at the premature 
age of 49, at Saint Etienne. 





A correspondent narrates an instance detailed to 
him of a sacred play which was pretty well con- 
verted into a sacred tragedy. He says:—Some fifty 
years ago, doing the borders of the Rhine, with 
knapsack on bie and Zigeunerstock in hand, as 
is customary in German schools during the holidays, 
I recollect being shown by our cicerone at Mayence, 
on the stage of the theatre, three crosses intended 
for the representation that day of the cruci- 
fixion on Golgotha, and we were told of a 
dark tragedy on a similar oceasion. The actor 
who represented our Saviour on the cross, not 
having been properly fastened, fell heavily on a 
beautiful weeping Magdalen, who happened to have 
been the mistress of the sovereign, who was witness- 
ing the performance. Enraged, he leaped down 
from the stage box, and with his dagger mortally 
wounded the innocent cause of this misfortune, 
The poor actor being a general favourite with the 
public, the spectators were so exasperated that 
some rushed on to the stage and felled the prince 
to the ground, Tableau! 





Malle. Morlacchi, who has turned the heads of so 
many young persons by her artistic performances as 
premiére danseuse in some of the most charm- 
ing ballets, is now enjoying herself on her own 
farm, situated in Billerica. It is a rare novelty to 
see a foreign artist turning New England farmer, 
but here is one (who, when she floats upon the 
stage in a flood of light, giving old and young a now 
sensation by her sweetness and grace, as if she were 
a creature from fairy land, impresses the spectator 
with the notion that she is simply an exotic on our 
shore, that will last but for a season) retiring from 
the mimic world to seek rest and true recreation on 
a Massachusetts rural homestead. She has a good 
little farm, with a proper complement of cows, pigs, 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, &c., and she feels a truer 
joy, for the time, in watching the movements of the 
young broods, and the growth of flowers upon her 
rural domain, than when enthusiastic audiences are 
showering bouquets at her feet upon the mimic 
stage. It is understood that a sister of the eminent 
danseuse is posted in all the mysterious processes of 
the manufacture of butter and cheese, and some- 
times superintends that department, to the envy 
and admiration of those who are native and to the 
manner born. 





There is no hope for the season at the Conti- 
nental watering places. The administrators of 
amusements at Carlsbad, Ems, Baden, Wiesbaden, 
and Homburg, must ere this haye been conyinced 
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that for this year they will play a very losing| ana he finally resolved to have “ Rienzi, the Last | places of some thirty or forty years ago: the 
game. The last place, in particular, from its close! of the Tribunes,’ presented if possible, at the | barrel-organs and the ten or a dozen girls and 


proximity to Frankfort, will be particularly exposed 
to danger, and therefore most undesirable as a place 
of sojourn for natives of neutral countries. The | 
Homburg season had commenced merrily, and all 


kinds of amusements were in vogue; the Kursaal | Renaissance. 


was crowded all day and every day; and Capoul, | 
the clever young tenor of the Opera Comique, was | 
charming all ears and winning all feminine hearts | 
at the pretty theatre. One of those melancholy fes- 
tivities known as ‘adress ball,” so familiar to 
given on Wednesday, the 13th, and 
others were to follow weekly when the war was pro- | 
claimed, and all gaiety was at an end. The visitors, 
of whom there were a great many, including French, 
German, and British notabilities and fashionables, | 
at once left as fast as they could, after driving their 
respective consuls well nigh to distraction, and 
Homburg was almost deserted; in fact, an intention 
has ere this been put into execution, of closing the 
Kursaal formally, and declaring the season at 
an end, 


Visitors, was 


French Grand Opera House. For three years, 
1839 to 1842, he lived in hopes that “ Rienzi” 
would have been brought out, either at the Académie 
Royale (now the Imperial Opera House) or at the 
Sacked as he was by Meyerbeer, who 
afforded him aid in every way, the directors shrank 
from producing a new work by an unknown com- 
poser, especially as the mise-en-scéne would have 
been costly. Wagner was reduced to great ex- 
tremity. He wrote for the Revue ct Gazette Musicale, 
he composed waltzes and polkas, he arranged the 
scores of the Grand Opera for the pianoforte— 
amongst the latter, the “ Favorita’’ of Donizetti. 
He was setting the legend of the ‘Flying Dutch- 
man,” with the hope that the work might be done 
at the Grand Opéra, when, thanks to the inter- 
vention of Schiewder Devrient, the celebrated 
singer, he received the news that his ‘* Rienzi” 
had been accepted for Dresden. But so reduced 
was the composer, that he sold his libretto of the 


| ** Fliegende Holliinder” to M. Léon Pillet for 


twenty pounds. The director gave the book to M. 


A few evenings ago the band of the Prussian! Dietch, so long one of the musical staff of the 


Guards gave a farewell concert in the New Zoological 
Gardens, Berlin. The place was densely crowded, 
but there were not many notabilities present. The 
Gardens, although they have been thrown open to 


the public for some months, are in quite a rough, | 


unfinished state—a condition which is not likely 
to be altered while the present state of things lasts, 
nll available labourers having been hired at a high 
rate of wages for trenching and fortification work. 
very available seat was occupied, principally by 


Grand Opera House, to set. M. Paul Foucher 
remodelled the story, and wrote the words of 
| Wagner’s poem. But this version did not succeed, 
jand for subsequent performances in Germany 
Wagner's own poem was naturally adopted. 





MUSIC AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 





Nothing so effectually governs the national 


ladies in their many-coloured light summer dresses, | taste in music as the maintainance of a right 


and officers in uniform of various hue, from the 
sober blue to the gay scarlet of the Hussars of the 
Guard, The musie was good, as might be expected, 
but the selection, consisting principally of marches 
and military music, was rather of a heavy and 
sombre style, more resembling that played in going 
to a soldier's funeral than the lively quick step on 
returning from it. There were but one or two airs 
inspiriting enough to make one feel inclined to 
mareh ‘to glory or an hospitable grave.’ The 
National Anthem was immensely cheered, the people 
standing up and waving their handkerchiefs; and 
the other patriotic songs met with a still more 
enthusiastic reception, being more particularly 
The aged band- 
master addressed the people once or twice in short 
but telling speeches, descriptive of the terrible fate 
awaiting the army of France. 


suited to the present occasion. 


The story of the origin of Wagner's “ Flying 
Dutchman” is repeated in the Atheneum thus :— 
In 1838, a ship sailed from Riga for the port of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, During the voyage a terrible 
tempest drove the vessel on the coast of Norway, 
and it was nearly wrecked. Whilst the storm was 
raging, one passenger insisted on remaining on deck, 
undismayed by the war of the elements. An old 
sailor entered into conversation with the daring 
stranger, and related divers legends connected with 
the ocean, amongst which was that of “the Flying 
Dutchman.” Doomed to sail in a phantom ship 
for a century, Vanderdecken, the captain, at the ex- 
piration thereof was permitted to land, on the con- 
dition that he should not speak to any person. The 
terms not being adhered to, the spell was broken, 
and Vanderdecken was consigned to the deep as the 
punishment for his blasphemous language. The 
passenger who listened to this wild tale during 
the pelting of the storm was Richard Wagner, 
who was then making his way to Paris, to try 
his fortune with the score of “Rienzi.” His 
previous career had heen unfortunate. He 
had been the orchestral conductor at Wiirzburg, 
Magdeburg, Kanigsburg, and Riga; a symphony of 
his had been tried at Leipsie; he had composed an 
opera, called “ The Fairies,” at Wiirzburg, which 
the director would not produce ; he had subsequently 
brought out an opera at Magdeburg, called ‘ The 
Novice of Palermo,” which was given only one 
night ; he had been quarrelling with tne company at 


the Riga Opera House, where he was Kapellmeister ; 


| system of teaching throughout the schools, and 
if music in England is to be universally taught 
and learnt upon compulsion, the means are near 
at hand which must speedily operate in founding 
acommon standard of musical taste throughout 
the country. The common teaching of music— 
placing it in the same position as the teaching of 
|reading, writing, and arithmetic—is a very 
| different thing from its acquirement depending 
| upon the option of the parent or the inclination 
of the child. hat which must be taught and 
must be learnt creates good masters, and is 
| resolved into method and system which economise 
time and assure results. Musie taught in all 
schools is not a matter of some five or six hundred 
| pupils taught in a national Institute or a Royal 
Academy. ‘The Institute and the Royal Academy 
may be rightfully directed for the education of 
artists and composers, but the national schools 
would be simply seminaries for the education of 
the voice up to a certain extent, and the 
familiarization of the child with music sung in all 
churches, and those genial airs and pleasant part- 
songs known andasked forin all homes. In Germany 
the foundation of the musical school education 
is the power to sing some sixteen of its most 
ancient and most renowned chorals, and no better 
discipline can be imagined for the formation of a 
good taste or for the command of the necessities 
of ordinary vocalisation. Mdme. Mara put the 
test of grand power in her art upon the singing 
of a psalm tune, and that which is good for the 
professor is no less good for the amateur. Up to 
this period the optional acquirement of music in 
schools has had no direct bearing onthe music of the 
sanctuary, and it cannot be said there are as many 
as twenty grand old hymn tunes known in all places 
of public worship, and taught in schools where 
music has been taught. ‘The result of this op- 
tional school teaching has not made any real way 
in our Sunday services, for the children of our 
congregations form no band of executants, are 
not given any specific work to do, are not taught 
to sing in parts, and not instructed in any course 
of music for the ecclesiastical year. We do not 
seek to deny that there has been a wonderful 
spurt in our hymnody, nor would we for a 
moment gainsay or moderate the praiseworthy 
efforts of such Nestors in school music as 
Messrs. Hullah and Curwen. Our places of 








worship on the Sundays are not the melancholy 


| boys howling or squealing the Morning Hymn 
and the Old Hundredth Psalm, are not in these 
days permitted to torment the ears of the martyrs 
whose sense of duty and devotion have led them 
to church. 

Congregational singing has been greatly on 
the increase, and it cannot now be asserted that 
this kind of singing is confined to the Presby. 
terian, Wesleyan, and the Congregationalist. 
Formerly national churchmen, as a body, never 
sang at all; now the high-churchman is found to 
sing robustly, the low-churchman decorously, and 
the broad-churchman deserves something of 
eulogy for the patronage he manifests in tho 
congregational diffusion of Tate and Brady. 

But devoting the use of this country to a 
methodised system of melody and familiarity 
with the rudiments of church music, is certain to 
bear fruit in the production of what may be 
termed the public, or national, stock of hymn 
tunes, as equally approved by persons of rank 
and education as by those in less exalted station, 
and of merit less pre-eminent. Possibly the class 
most to be affected by this national teaching of 
music is the Roman Catholic. 

A higher style of ecclesiastical music than is 
ordinarily to be found in our national churches is 
supposed to mark the worship of our Roman 
Catholic countrymen. Whether this be so or not, 
there is the grave objection that it is a peculiarity 
confined to some few persons engaged, not un- 
commonly, from the music-halls, and placed by 
themselves in a gallery for the singing of this 
music, with which the congregation take no part, 
and even the priests themselves but little or no 
interest. At present there are no choirs to be 
raised out of Roman Catholic congregations, 
[he women in these churches are as silent and 
helpless as Jewesses, and the young men either 
cannot or will not assist in the rendering effec- 
tively, or even reputably, the imagined musical 
treasures of the Latin order of worship. 

In our cathedrals we find that music which has 
been considered peculiar to them, and confined to 
their expression by regular choir-men. But most 
of these compositions are now in the hands of pa- 
rochial congregations, are sung by amateur choirs, 
and have no doubt proved the means of increased 
delight with large congregations, and much 
assisted in the extension of the knowledge of 
scientific music. But if our cathedral anthem 
has in some degree become the popular church 
anthem, the Mass or Motet of Haydn or Mozart 
remains where it was—something to be attacked, 
and in many cases murdered, by the Roman 
Catholic choir, and to be curiously looked at, or 
submissively listened to, by the youth of the 
congregation. General sckool education in music 
will amend this sad state of things; the music of 
this church will not remain stationary, the habits 
of the worshippers will undergo change and modi- 
fication, and it will no longer be considered grave 
and decorous to confine the singing of the music 
inthe Mass to the ingenuous, although oftentimes 
careless, quartet, basketed in the gallery. 

Much might be gained from this universal 
teaching of music in systematizing its results. 
In every school there must be boys with good 
voices, and these would be well employed in form- 
ing the nucleus of the parochial choir. Where 
there are large schools, such as that of Dean 
Colet in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the still 
larger one in Honey Lane Market, it would not 
be difficult to find some hundred boys capable of 
taking their places as choristers in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, and of singing the services in quite as 
effective a manner as the few choristers already 
there. The presence of a hundred boys would 
very soon gather round them at least a hundred 
amateur choirmen, and there need be no difficulty 
in providing an amateur choir of two hundred 
voices to take part in the Sunday services of this 
high church. It is proposed that at last this 
great church should be finished and decorated, 
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something after the manner its distinguished 
builder originally contemplated. Of what ad- 
vantage is the painting inside of the shell if 
there be no kernel, or but a dried-up kernel? 
We must candidly confess that we conceive this 
movement has begun at the wrong end. First, 
get together a good and numerous choir, which, 
like the large choirs in the cities in Germany, 
should be under the patronage and order of the 
citizens, and in this way, at once interesting the 
entire corporation of London in their great and 
magnificent cathedral, and the weal and welfare 
of its services, A choir of this kind led to the 
creation of the eight-part Motet of Sebastian 
Bach, and why should it not lead in the City of 
London to the amendment of the services in the 
cathedral, and to the rise and dissemination of a 
new school of choir music for the English nation ? 

Our cathedral music which has been written 
by men of varied acquirements—some strictly and 
truly learned men, others observant and ingenious ; 
but the chief part of this music is intended for 
small choirs and small effects. Our metropolitan 
cathedral is not a church for a small choir, nor 
for music of small shape and small result. A 
troupe of a dozen boys reinforced by half-a-dozen 
men, produce no real effect in this great cathedral ; 
and to paint its walls, and decorate its roof, with 
the sober intention of elevating the soul, and 
gratifying the mind, and yet continue the efforts 
of so attenuated a band of vocalists, and the use 
of music of such confined calibre, is of all enter- 
prises the most to be deprecated. 

It may be urged that the choir of schoolboys 
is one that can never rise to any high point of 
execution; to which it may be rejoined that there 
is no such point in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and that 
the experiment has been tried and with great 
success. The choir in Radley College numbered 
over a hundred voices, and there was no choral 
cathedral anthem which the boys and young men 
in this college did not sing, and sang with a 
method and spirit which well deserved the com- 
mendations they received on all sides. 

Then there are the choirs at Bradfield and 
Marlborough, and other large seminaries of the 
class ; so that there is no lack of example of the 
results of the right teaching of music in our 
schools, and its effect upon the services in those 
churches or chapels with which these schools are 
associated. That which has been done at Radley 
may be done in the large grammar schools of St. 
Saviour’s, and St. Olave’s Southwark, and in 
these parishes there are churches demanding high 
musical services; and if means were taken to 
supply them with choristers from these schools, 
the necessary quota requisite to form a choir 
would not long be wanting. The Prussian is 
now on the battle-field, and whether the regiment 
be cavalry or infantry, there is not a man present 
who cannot take his part in his war-psalm or 
his war-hymn; and in this respect, imitate the 
old Covenanter of the North, and the death- 
bearing charge of Oliver Cromwell’s Ironsides,— 
or to go back further, the resistless rush led 
by Taillefer to the song of Roland the brave 
over the fatal Sangue lac. Hight hundred 
years ago, the cry of the French-Norman chi- 
valry was also ‘‘ Notre Dame et Dex aide.” Now 
allis changed, and the ‘“ Marseillaise’”’ chanson 
takes the place of the “ Lobegesang.” France 
models her war songs on the pattern of Harold and 
his Saxon chiefs, whilst the Prussian king puts on 
the religious tone assumed by William the Norman, 
andconqueror. The present position of the two 
great nations is readily explainable; France has 
destroyed her sehool teaching of music, whilst 
Prussia has enlarged and strengthened its means. 
As with the Highland regiments of our line, the 
cry from the pibroch raises the enthusiasm of the 
men, affecting the feelings as fervently as the 
famous ‘“ Ranz de Vaches”’ on the Swiss moun- 
tains—so the hymn and its tune—the religious 
song and music of the Prussian soldier as boy, 
youth, man, and veteran kindles the eye, brightens 
the face, tends to the steadier march and the more 





impetuous charge. The psalm was sung on the 
field of Sadowa, and will yet be sung on some still 
more sanguinary plain. But without the school 
teaching, the choir meetings, the Sunday services, 
but little enthusiasm would have been gained 
from either lyric or cantilena. If it be sweet to 
die for one’s country, it is none the less so to 
have been solaced with the {old tones of church 
and childhood. 

A great charge is upon those to whom may be 
committed the conduct of the music teaching in 
these intended national schools. It is no new 
doctrine, although a huge innovation upon the 
habits of the country. Germany has ever since the 
times of Luther taught her children the elements 
of melody by some of the noblest examples of 
song extant in all Christendom. England is in 
no want of grand andfsimple melodies; the poor 
scholars of our rich foundations were well versed 
in the routine of the music school, and we are 
only about to revive the system on a larger and 
more popular scale. The only difficulty is when 
and how is the result to be made apparent? Is 
religious party spirit to interfere, and are we to 
have Established Church methods, Congrega- 
tional exercises, Roman Catholic hand-books, 
or elementary lessons without words save 
the everlasting Do, re, mi, fa, or it 
may be not even these, nothing save the cipher- 
ing of the scale and its variations. Music, 
although it means oftentimes war amongst its 
professors, holds out the hands of amity and 
affection to the laity, and brings together 
opposing and contending faiths. It is difficult 
to quarrel over the tune every one is fond 
of, and ‘the Gregorian Psalter has made no 
small progress with the English churchman, whilst 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern” is pioneering its 
path through the chapels of our Nonconformists. 
The low church American chanted hymns are now 
heard in all our churches alongside the ‘‘ Pange 
lingua” and the ‘Stabat Mater.” There may be 
ill-directed zeal, and possibly a want of experience 
in the first moves of what must prove a gigantic 
fact, and of the highest importance for the wel- 
fare of music and the community, but we trust 
the beginnings will be left to the consideration 
of wise heads and practical hands. The end 
must be prosperous. 








THE “TU QUOQUE” OF COPYRIGHT. 





The Bill some little while ago promised us as 
likely to be passed by the United States senate for 
securing to English authors literary and dramatic 
copyright, appears to have fallen through or to have 
been abandoned. At all events we hear nothing of 
its course through the legislature, though we have a 
very fierce denunciation of its principle in a New 
York journal—the Dispatch. The New York Dispatch 
is a newspaper which rejoices in the motto ‘ Fear- 
less and Independent.” Independent it certainly is 
of the considerations which govern most educated 
people. For instance, it is independent of the re- 
strictions of honesty: it proclaims the right of 
piracy much as a Captain Kidd might proclaim it. 
It is independent of the fetters of morality and 
decency, as may be seen in the character of its 
medical advertisements. It is nobly scornful of the 
tyranny of English grammar, and the despotism of 
French orthography. With equal independence it 
defies the trammels of consistency: it sheds tears 
over the loss of Dickens in one part of its columns, 
and roundly abuses his memory in another. On 
the whole, the New York Dispatch is a highly inde- 
pendent sheet indeed, and is doubtless fearless, 
in much the same way as our native rough is fearless 
and independent, as he bounds on Sundays along 
the Thames Embankment, upsetting women and 
children in his valiant career. 

But in this American paper’s abuse of all attempts 
to fasten a dramatic copyright law upon the two 
countries (abuse which is very hearty and vigorous 
and vulgar), there is a grain of humour as well as 
of rough retaliatory justice. To put it concisely, 
the writer's arguiacnt is this; You English haye no 


claim upon us when wo filch your plays, because 
you are such unconscionable thieves yourselves. 
He laughs at any other view among his countrymen 
than this one, regarding all Americans who profess 
a desire to see an international law established as 
in the same intellectual category as Mr. Paddy 
O'Toole. Mr. O'Toole wagered drinks with Mickey 
Looney, a fellow hod-carrier, that the latter could 
not carry him down from the top of a fiye-storey 
ladder in his hod, without letting the burthen 
drop. Paddy O'Toole got into the hod, and 
Mickey Looney shouldered him, and descended 
safely from the scaffolding to the ground, not 
missing a step. ‘ Faix, I give in; you've won the 
bet,” says Paddy O'Toole; ‘but d'ye mind, whin 
you was about half way down, an’ the ladder begin 
to shake, troth, an’ I had great hopes uv winnin’ 
the drinks!” The Dispatch regards the framers of 
this bill as people desirous of winnin’ the drinks at 
the cost of any collapse. 

The bill, it seems, has been sought to be foisted 
upon the good nature of the Yankees. To try to 
make a man pay for that which he uses is to impose 
upon his good nature. The Yankees are an easy- 
going people, and stand an immoderate amount of 
insolence and injustice from that essential tyrant, 
braggart, and traducer, John Bull. The way John 
has persistently ridden rough-shod over this meekest 
of nations is a fact of which people in London have 
very little suspicion. In their ignorance the 
English even thought it was the other way :—that 
if the relations of the two countries admitted of 
unfriendly treatment at all, it was Sam who was 
mostly the bully, and John the bullied. But to 
see the real state of things you must go to New 
York, and look through the spectacles of the 
Dispatch. There you are reminded at every turn 
of the patience and amiability of the Americans in 
the face of repeated injustice. You are requested to 
“See how amiably we condoned the offence of 
Dickens, though nobody ever heard of his buying 
up the plates of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ or sup- 
pressing any of his other libels upon our people. 
And we never saw that magnanimous note of 


contrition which the repentant Boz promised, with 


tears in his eyes, should be printed on a fly-leaf of 
every volume henceforth issuing from his publisher, 
and which should rehearse his never-to-be-forgotten 
obligations to the good Yankees who crowded to his 
bad readings. We laugh over that very lampoon of 
our national character, which makes ‘Our American 
Cousin’ ignorant of the use of a shower-bath, and 
displays the bogus Colonel in ‘ Home’ as haying 
fought under the flags of Scott and Taylor. We 
endure the vile platitudes and stale wit of cockney 
farceurs, whose forte is to couple ‘Yankee’ with 
‘trickster,’ who make ‘a Jonathan’ synonymous 
with ‘a lying tale,’ and who ridicule Americans 
that spend money in England as ‘ easy victims to 
farcial hotel waiters.’ No wonder the fellows wax 
so impudent at last, that they propose to dictate 
laws to us from our own Congress; laws, more- 
over, such as they have been fighting against tooth 
and claw, when enacted to operate internationally, 
as between England, France, Italy, and Germany. 
Truly, it is time that we accept as lawgivers these 
play-manufacturing snobs, whose ‘ White Lies’ and 
‘ Frou-Frou’ out of the * Chateau de Grantier,’ and 
whose ‘ Streets of London’ out of ‘ Les Pauvres de 
Paris,’ are specimen ‘chips’ from the block of 
their literary morality, and rare quarterings on the 
shield of their national truth and honour.” 


And now comes the time for firing the shell which 
shall scatter British pretensions to the winds, 
The Dispatch tinus fires it. 


‘It is no marvel, indeed, that British play-goers 
know the names of Tom Taylor, T. J. Williams, 
Fred Hayes, Morton, Wigan, etc., and are bam- 
boozled into the belief that certain ‘ dramas’ are the 
invention of these people; but this is because such 
British patriots don’t read French, as a general thing, 
and regard Sardou, Augier, Feuillet, Dumas, Scribe, 
as mere ‘furrin lingo,’ you know! And so the 
names of shameless plagiarists become ‘ household 
words,’ merely because their owners have adroitly 
transcribed the scenes, plots, dialogues, characters, 
names, etc., from the plays of French writers, with- 
out giving a single iota of credit to the source of 
such ill-gotten booty. A pretty gang of petty- 


larceny literary pretenders, to prate about an 
American publisher printing their stolen dramas, 
and giving them the credit, when he might have 
printed them with the real authors’ names, if he had 
given credit where credit was due—to the French 
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We have no original playwrights at all: we cannot 
Jay claim to a single original literary creation: we 
have all erred and strayed into French pasture lands ; 
and therefore we cannot object, thieves as we are, if 
other thieves should steal from us. 

Prof. Tom Taylor is a lawyer, and has learned 
from Blackstone that Law is the handmaiden of 
Justices ; yor hie y rmitied Lambert Thibaut to go to 
his grave without ever sending him a playbill in 
Which his (and not T. Taylor's) name should have 
the credit earned by his piece. Young Webster, 
likewise, we think, uses his weak sty/us oceasionally 
in Lrie/ business, as well as for the murder of our 
modern drama; and, moreover, his father is a 
theatrical manager, ready to aid his pseudo drama 
tist of a son in producing his * Mthel,’ ‘ Man is Not 
Perfect, ‘Fast Family, ete. Why ‘earn’t’ the 
pair of them give a little ‘legitimate’ credit to the 
Frenchmen who ‘devised’ those plays? But, 
atlas! what are we to say when such as Oxenford, 
Reece, Barnard, Marston, and Morton, proclaim that 
they ‘ made their versions new plays by the additions 
and alterations sugyvested by their own wit ’—just 
as if your neighbour who hangs his family head 
gear on a hat-stand stationed in your hallway, 
should claim that he thereby makes that hat-stand 
his property!" 
This hat and hat-stand simile is exquisite, partien- 
larly the snecr as to the “ family” head-gear, the 
that intellectual which has 
descended from father to son for several generations. 


scorn of chapeau 
The Yankees have no family head-gear, so they have 
és on the hip. 
of hats was Shakespeare, who not only claimed but 
appropriated by the act a huge number of lhat-stands 
of various nations. 

But, at this point, instead of sticking to that 
strong vantage ground of British dishonesty (where 


Probably the most successful hanger 


really our friend is able to deliver some sharp 
thrusts), he rambles off to a charge wholly puerile 
and beside the question; like a drunken man who 
after denouncing you as a villain lost to all moral 
sense, and an habitual violator of the whole Deca- 
logue, should further charge you with having a snub 
nose. 


‘We must tell those arrogant British ‘ protection- 

ists’ who presume to prepare dramatic bills for our 
U.S. Senate to pass, that they had better learn to 
treat the Americans with more civility than they 
show toward the French, before we shall become 
interested in their dramatic fortunes. To mock and 
habitually ridicule a nation is not the best way to 
conciliate it, It may be that our ‘ Minglish’ is not 
the English of Bow Bells; but we are quite willing 
to compare that stereotyped slang of British 
‘Yankees,’ ‘Haeow de du?’ with the cockney 
vernacular of *’Opes has ‘ow h’I sees yer jolly, 
sit” 
This is very maudlin. Apparently our accuser 
himself thinks it so, for he pulls himself up, and 
aims at the high game of our political offences, only 
to miss fire, however, and bring down the cock- 
sparrow of our personality. 


“ After all, perhaps, we may do as well to race our 
dramatic Sapphics against the Cambrian muse. A 
country where Paris female fashions are worn six 
months after New York has left them off, is not 
calculated to beat us in ‘fast’ playwrights any more 
than in fast yachts. If International copyright be 
so ‘much sought arter’ by our transatlantic 
modern Shakespeares and Sheridans, we may sus- 
pect them to be actuated by some such greed in the 


quest as that which tempted speculating Free 
Britons to seek slaveholders’ gold in exchange 
for blockade runners and war-weapons to make 


Northern widows and orphans. Perhaps, also, in 
considering the merits of the question, we may con- 
clude to legislate in favour of such French writers 
as Lafarge, Belot, Pyat, Marx, Rochefort, Chotteau, 
Yriarte, and others, who have slashed Louis 
Napoleon for his Mexican attempt to plant despotism 
as athornin our side. We may think it just to give 
such dramatic authors as these some needful pro- 
tection against unauthorised reproduction of their 
works under the flimsy disguise of English names 
and titles. To these French writers we owe some- 
thing; since they feared not to expose and denounce 
the princely ruffians who threatened our nation, 
while English press and pen were silent; to these 
men, who labour and who suffer, in prison and in 
exile, for a cause akin to that for which our 
American fathers fought, we may desire to extend 
the right hand of international fellowship, in litera- 
ture quite as soon and as cordially as to British 
dramatic plagiarists, who hoisted Confederate flags 
on London theatres. We may give to France, and to 
Germany, and to Italy, some rights in authorship, 





before we yield to the demands of Englishmen who 
cheered the piratical craft that our Kearsarge sank, 
of English barristers who count Benjamin on their 
roll, and may yet employ him to prosecute some 
American publisher or manager, of English authors, 
like Sala, and Bull Run Russell, aud Mackay, and 
the Trollopes (mother and son), and Sketchley (who 
nanseates us with his Mrs. Brown in America), 
and a host of other seribblers, who seldom mention 
our countrymen but to make them butts for sense- 
less ridienle and touch-stones of British ignorance 
‘to the manner born.’” 

Once more the Dispatch feels it is here getting into 
very shallow water again; so it repeats the grand 
attack, premising it with a generous admission. 
‘‘We have no quarrel,” says the Dispatch, “ with 
British dramatists or writers merely because of their 
nationality; for genius has no nationality.” We 
agree with our friend that genius has no American 
nationality, nor ever will have until native American 
writers are protected by laws which shall keep out 
English miscreants from competing with them. 
“But,” adds the Dispatch, “we want to be assured 
that in protecting claimants by international law we 
are really protecting genius and originality, instead 
of endorsing fraud and deception. If Messrs. Tom 
Taylor, Boucicault, et al. solicit our protection of 
their genuine works, and do so without, at the same 
time, offering us gratuitous insults, we shall hear 
and determine their claims at the same tribunal 
which audits and decides our own. But they must 
really show better titles to the claim of being 
dramatic authors than are suggested by the following 
eatalogues of their publications :— 

MR. TOM TAYLOR’S CLAIMS. 


English Title. French Title. Real Author. 


The Fool's Revenge—Le Koi S’amuse .......0+. Victor Hugo 
Ticket-of-Leave Man—Leéonard .......6..ccccecccececes Nue 
To Oblige Benson—Service a Blanchard. 

House and Home—Peril en la Demeure ....... «eee Fouillet 
Hidden Hand—L’ Aieule............seeeeee. - Scribe 







Sheep in Wolf's Clothing—Brutus lache Ces: 
Blighted Being—Existence Décolorée. 

’T wixt Axe and Crown—Elizabeth von England ....Pfeiffer 

MR. DION BOUCICAULT. 

Willow Copse—La Closerie des Genets ..........Paul Feval 
Pauvrette—La Bergere des Alps. 

Sea of Ice—La Priere des Nanfrages. 

After Dark—Les Oiseaux de Proie. 

Streets of London ) " * 
Streets of New York f —/¢8 Pauvres de Paris .. { 
Jachelor of Arts—On demand un Gouvernour, 
Foul Play—Le Porte Feuille Rouge. 

Andy Blake—Gamin de Paris. 
Dark Night’s Work—Giralda ... 
Used Up—L’Homme Blasé. 

Janet Pride—Marie Jeanne. 


.. +. Rosier 


Nue and 
Brisebarre 


stent eeeeeeeeee 


eeeee. Scribe 


Corsican Brothers—Les Fréres Corses ...-.. eeeceere Dumas 
OGG BEEN BA ccccicwesccnseextdsccepacesns Delavigne 
Faust and Margarct—Fanst et Marguerite ....... eos Carre 
Queen of Spados—Dame de Pique........--seeeeeeees Scribe 


Don Caesar de Bazan—Don Cesar de Bazan. 
Sextus Fifth—Sexte le Cinque. 
MR. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 


Master of Ravenswood—Fiancée de Lammermoor ....Lejour 
Watch-boy—Lazare le Patrie. 

Daddy Hardacre—Engone Grandet ........60.ceeeees Balzac 
Scrap of Paper—Pattes de Mouche .........+ rrrer Augier 
Marie Antoinette—Italiens. 


The above list is faulty in several respects (such as 
that which ascribes “ After Dark” to “* Les Oiseaux 
de Proie” to which it has not the shadow of a re- 
semblance), and incomplete in all respects. Messrs. 
Taylor and Foucicault’s depredations extend far 
beyond the above enumeration. But on the broad 
principle of the right of one nation to help itself 
to another nation’s brainwork because the second 
nation has stolen from a third, we would simply say 
this much. A law of copyright—defective it may 
be, but still a Jaw—exists between England and 
France, and protects French playwrights under 
certain conditions which may easily be fulfilled. No 
law at all exists between England and America, and 
there are no conditions of protection. Further, the 
injustice of piracy does not fall alone on the pil- 
ferers’ heads: we have one or two original dramatists 
here who are wronged by the anarchical system as 
well as the mere translators. We have also three 
or four original novelists who are likewise injured. 
Tennyson and Longfellow, Thackeray and Haw- 
thorne, are not pilferers from the French, who 
deserve piratical retribution. Is it ridiculous to 
attach to their copyrights their due value? If 
Americans are as eager as the Dispatch says to 
recognise true worth, only insuring themselves 
against the legal justification of fraud, it is easy to 
do so. Let their legislature say to ours, * We will 


conclude an international treaty with you on the 
basis of an ample international treaty between you 
and France. We will do you justice, but do you do 








French writers justice in your turn.” And it would 
be found that this country would readily appreciate 
so straightforward an argument. 





A CRUSADING HYMN. 


The religious aspect which the war has to a 
certain extent assumed is oddly illustrated by 
some verses entitled ‘‘ Les Francais au Rhin,” 
which have appeared in the French press. The 
ines might be taken for a burlesque were it not 
that they originated with the Univers. The 
sombre gaiety of the Catholic organ is, it must 
ve confessed, more curious than pleasant :— 


Les Rhénans, tribu catholique, 
Tremblent sous un roi protestant, 
Dont le seul code est une trique, 
La schlague le maitre argument. 
Bismarck veut Metz, Bitche et Alsace, 
Pour y faire adorer Luther, 
Ce démon vomi par l’enfer 
Veut nous réduire & la besace. 
Sur le Rhin 
Portons notre frontitre ! 
Plantons notre bannitre 
Sur le Rhin ! 








DICKENS'S FURNITURE. 


The entire contents of the residence of the late 
Mr. Charles Dickens will be sold by auction on 
the premises, at Gad’s Hill, near Rochester, 
on Wednesday next and three following 
days. The sale will take place in a large tent 
erected in the grounds. Scarcely anything has 
been disturbed in the house. The furniture and 
contents of the Swiss chalet, in which Mr. 
Dickens was engaged writing up to within an 
hour or two of his sudden illness, will likewise be 
sold. Of Mr. Dickens’s favourite large mastiff 
dogs, one of which nearly always accompanied 
him in his walks about Rochester, Don has been 
given tothe Earl of Darnley ; Bumble has been 
taken by Mr. C. Dickens, and the other has been 
destroyed. With the exception of some works 
which are retained by the family, the contents of 
Mr. Dickens’s varied library will be disposed of 
with the other effects. Among the articles to be 
sold to which special interest attaches are the 
unique glasses belonging to the Cerberus Club, 
with the initials engraved on each “W. fi. A.” 
(William Harrison Ainsworth), ‘“ C. D.” (Charles 
Dickens), and “J. F.” (John Forster), the 
founders and leading members of the club. 





A Paris journal publishes in its first page the 
words and music of a war song worthy of the 
aborigines of New Caledonia. The second verse 
commences with these amiable sentiments :— 

Si l’ennemi dort dans la grange 

Mets-y le feu, sans hesiter, 

Pour balayer pareille fange. 
The poet then expresses the hope “ Qu’ils rMleront 
sur nos fumiers,” ec. 





Hottoway's Pitis.—Prostration of Strength.— When from 
known or undiscovered causes the system is weak and the nerves 
unstrung, disease is certain to present itself, unless some purify- 
ing and strengthening means be resorted to to avert the threat- 
ening mischief. In such cases no treatment can equal these 
excellent Pills. No other plan can be pursued so well devised 
for ejecting all impurities from the blood, without straining or 
weakening the constitution. Holloway’s Pills so fortify the 
stomach and regulate the liver, that they raise the capability of 
digestion, thus create new powers, raise up a barrier against 
the deteriorating influence of noxious vapours, and throw a 
great protection against illness arising from exposure to wet or 
cold. 





SPRING AND AUTUMN, 


SWEDISH BALLAD. 








SUNG BY 
MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon : CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srrezt, W. 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
Arranged and principally Composed by ; 
Cc. E. WILLING, 
j Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


CHANTS FOR THE MaGyiricat anp Nunc DIMITTIS, AND 
Resronses FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 


As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J.T. HAYES 


» Lyall sce Eaton eiaoiii 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


} — Dr. NEALE’S FUNERAL HYMN: 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTRR OF THB FOUNDLING HOSPITAL: 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREET. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet; 
HAYES, Lyauu Puace, 8.W. 





CRAMER'S EDITION. 


HANDEL'S SONGS. 


WM. HORSLEY, Avs, 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


8. BAc., OXON. 


No. 1. 


Ifoly, holy ! (Redemption). Where'’er you walk (Semele). 








Lord, reme mber David (So-| Angels ever bright and fair 
sarmes). (Theodora), 
Pious orgies (Judas Mac-| Lord to Thee each night and 
cabeeus). day (Theodora). 
No. 2. 
Jayeth the beams. ’Tis liberty 
ome, ever smiling liberty. Happy fair. 
O liberty | 


No. 3. 


hallIon Mamre’sfertileplain. 
fe was Eyes unto the Blind. 
O magnify the Lord. 


What's Sweeter than the new- 
blown Rose? 

Wise Men flatt’ring. 

No. 4. 


Heart the seat of soft delight 
As when the dove, 





Love in her Eyes, 
O Ruddier than the Cherry. 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Srreet, W. 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA, 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH 


SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
Post free Seven Stamps. 











CRAMER & CO, LIMITED 201, Regent Street, W- 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


eee 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHY THM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. Gd; by post, 18. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
23. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RE QU FE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 


HYMNS, and other 


MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, S. JAMES, 8. CIIRYSOSTOM 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, S. CLEMENT, S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A Rasen A Sermon- Help). 3s.; he post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S RE ADINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Leut ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. 1, Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&ec. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.3; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 


NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood. With Preface by Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould., 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 3s. 10d, 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8, Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Fach 10s, 6d. 3 by Post, 11s. 6d. ; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W, J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol, I. On Prespytertanism and Irvinaism, 
Vol Il. On AnasaptisM, the InperENpENTS, and the QuAKERs, 
Vol. IL. On Meruopism and SwepENBORGIANS; 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
WHY ; being a 


by Post, 4s. 10d. 
THE LITURGICAL REASON 
Series of see on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 


4s.; by Post, 48. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. frons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 63. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7.3 b 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 78, 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION, 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 





WORKS BY MF. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 48. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED, Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 
ave SE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
; by post, ‘Is. ld 
OSWALD. the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 








J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W, 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZIN 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


peasant LIFE in SWEDEN. By L, 


LLOYD, 1 vol. 8vo. 








of SCIENCE 


Ee LEAVES and 
FOLK-LORE, By J, SCOFFERN, M.B,, Lond. 1 vol, 
Svo. ; ee ee 
ELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GER- 
MANY. 


By the Times Correspondent at Berlin, 1 vol. 
Svo. 


r vHE BANE of a LIFE: a Novel. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT (the journeyman Engineer). 3 vols, 
FOOL'S PARADISE : 
THOM AS. ARCHER, 8 vols. 





a Novel. By 


HH ARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH P. RAMSAY. 8 vols. 


USTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By Mrs. 


J. HW. RIDDEL L, Author of “George Ge ith,” &e. 8 vols. 
WENDOLIN E'S HARVEST: a Novel. 
_ By the Author of ** Lost Sir M: assingberd,” &e. 2 vols. 


tg TTED: a Novel. By Mrs. GOR- 


DON SMYTHIES. 2vols, ie 
Pip tne anter CAKRHYDON : a Story. 


By the Author of * ‘Bene ath the W heels,” &e. 3 vols, 


ERON ICA: ny ‘Novel. 1 By the Author 


of “* Aunt Me argaret’ 8 Trouble ” &c. 3 vols. 


AFTER BAXTOW'S S DEATH: a Novel. 


By MORL EY FARROW. 3 vols, 








ERN ACRE GRANGE : 


LANGFORD CEC LL, 8 vols. 


ONEY'S WORTH : 


TOM HOOD. 38 vols. 


ROUGHT TO BOOK. 


SPICER, 2 vols. 


\CHOOLED with BRIARS: a Story of 


to-day. 1 vol. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 
“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 
AND 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Price 4s. 


a Novel. By 


a Novel. By 








sy HENRY 

















each. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


“ CLEANSING FIRES," 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER, 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


“T0 AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 
MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W 


CRAMER & CO.'S 
SACRED MUSIC. 


Saint Cecilia. Gem of Sacred Melody in a Series a * 
Eight books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 

cott: 
No. 1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, Haydn, penning operons Wallace, and 


SIIINED. <cateensac-iceseavettanonneaee Ae 
“Duet 6 0 
No, 2, Containing Selections from Cherubini, Chopin, 
Mozart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and Gounod 
Solo 6 0 
Duet @ 0 


No, 3, Containin Selections from ‘Auber, Mozart, 
Hess, Gounod, Balfe, Macfarren, and Brinley 
RIGNAIES 00 00.00.0600 00 s0-00-c000 cocece cece ose 6, © 


” ” ” Duet 
Sacred Half-hours with Gounod ......++.seeeeeees S0lo 4 0 
‘Duet 60 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRES 


SIVE BOOKS, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


YRAMER'’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 

J _ PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key 


\RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
) Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 
C RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
/ Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 
YRAMER'S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
/ *Reereations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects, 
YRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 


) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
ollowing Book, 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 

/ the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 

Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 

will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. 


tr ER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 


posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 


J with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 


(aes NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
fort 


from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


ec. 


(ORAMER'S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &e. 


Cyt Seas ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


Music, Fugnes, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


\ Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued), 


Loypon; CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrext, W.; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRES 


Price One Shilling each. 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


SIVE BOOKS, 


Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





te ER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the} 
J Kudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 
YRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and ‘Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
NRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
J cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 
= EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by W YV. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


RAMER'S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 


vations on the Art of Singing (concluded), by Manuel 





CG RAMER’S FOURTH 
J Vessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, 


, 
Vart-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 


BOOK, consisting of! ¢ 


Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duct by Mac- 
arren, and a Trio by Wallace. 


Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, | “per TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 


Kubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, | 


vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection fiom the works of Sir Henry 


{RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises | Bishop. 


J and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and | 
Hatton. 

RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 


Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


Hye: ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
J Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
Dayid, Arditi, Levey. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. ; 
ano SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


MONIUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezt, W. ; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








SOLOS. 


Cyaan NEW PIANOFORTE 
- 


Deux Impromptus pour le Piano. Composée par 
Charles Hallé ......ceceeececececeeeceeeeees 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





a" ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupts. 
Price 3s. 
ceante & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


‘TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Muniz. 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


* OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. O. Lever. 
t Bolo 4s. Duet 65s. 


Caanuza & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W, 


CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


O" THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THEE. Written by B. 8. Montcomsry. Music by 
Kuizasstu Pair. 28. 6d. 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


tADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
i Terreavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Levey. 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


@PEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
| Howard Paul, 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


| TIYHE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
I pv Tsansavx. Music by Bonpzss. Price 3s. 
Baus & Co. Limited, £01 Regent-atreet, W. 























GRAND PIANOFORTE ; 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 

ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas, 


HE improvement has been attained bv an altera- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘Stad ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie,’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical, . . . The etlects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness or 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says:—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—’‘ The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—* A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage im the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Bricguton West Street. Duntin: Westmoreland Street 
Be.rast: High Street. 





May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Muir Woon & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Sox, Bath; Suita & Son, AND 
Hime & Soy, Liverpool, and Birkenhead, 


gust 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free fer 25 Stamps,) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


COMPOSED BY 
Cc. EK. 


WILLING, 
ORGANIST OF Uk FoUNDLING, AND LATE OF ALL SAINTs, 
MARGARET STREET. 

ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 
WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, 








PUBLISHED 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THz BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 


POST FREE FOR SEVEN STAMPS. 


PRICE 








No. 1—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. 
Alice Gray. 
ag = d in the Cradle of the 


Deep 

The Anchor 's weighed. 
The T 

I'd oe a : Butterfly. 
Where the Bee stcks. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 

When Johnny comes marching 
home again, 

The Mocking Bird. 

Beautiful Dreamer. 

*Tis but a little faded Flower. 

Watching for Pa. 

Come home, Father ! 

Mill May. 

Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—6 


Evening Bells. 

T know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day, 
Ihe Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY 


Annie, dear, good bye, 

The convent cell, 

Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 
Mary, don’t forget me. 

Ww _ Morning’s light is break- 


ing. 
Bonnie Kate. 


No. 
The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 
David Singing before Saul, 
Author of Good, 
Gratitude. 
Bethlehem. 
Lamb of the Father. 

No. 
When forced from dear Hebe. 
Pray, Goody. 

Water parted from the Sea. 

Is there a heart that never 
loved. 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Oh say not woman's heart is 
bought, 


The Ploughboy. 

Be mine, dear Maid, 
Welcome me home, 
Cherry ripe! 

Long, long ago! 

Isle of Beauty. 

Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 
I’m lonely since my Brother 
died. 

Tramp, tramp. 
Nelly Ray. 

Rock me to sleep, Mother. 
Soug of the Sea-shell. 

Wait for the Waggon. 


DUETS. 

Lassie, would ye love me? 

Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


BALFE & WALLACE. 

Alice. 

The rose that opes at morn. 

A lowly youth. 

The dawn is breaking o’er us, 

Come, smile again. 

Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
them. 


5.—12 SACRED SONGS 


Ev’ry Day will I give thanks, 

Ere Infancy’s Bud. 

The World of Changes. 

O Lord, we trust in Thee. 

Light and Life dejected 
Languish, 


6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


There the silver’d waters roam. 

In Infancy. 

Just like love is yonder 
rose. 

There was a jolly Miller. 

Love is but an April day. 

Ere around the huge oak. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT 


Weary flowers their buds are 

closing. 

Hark ! the lark. 

ane is ry! must. ats 4. 
yeep not for friends departe 

Who is Sylvia? 

Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY 


Come where my love lies 
dreaming. 

flard Times, come again mo 
more. 

Annie Lisle. 

Footsteps on the Statrs, 

Nelly was a Lady, 

Beautiful Star. 

Ulalie. 


My life is but a summer day. 
’Tis sweet to think. 

Dear mother, do not chide me. 
A Warrior I am, 

The Tear. 

Smooth is the moonlit sea. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Gentle Annie. 

Gone are the Days. 

Lottie in the Lane, 

Ring de Banjo. 

Forget and forgive. 

Maggie by my side, 

Good News from Home. 

The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The a 3s ome — “ Jessy 


ois. a Ribbon —‘* The Sleep- 
ing Queen.” 

Gone is the Calmness from 
my heart—‘* Matilda.” 

Rew thy Heart for me—‘‘ Rose 
of Castille.” 

He'll miss me—“ She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

For Her Sweet Sake—“ The 
Bride of Song.” 


In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” 

Maid of the Silv’ry Mail—“‘ The 
River Sprite.” 

My Bud of May—“ She Stoops 
to Coriquer.” 

Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
** Panchinello,” 

I've Watched him— “‘ Hel- 
vell 

When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—*‘ Amber Witch.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—I1st Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 

lKecollection, 

My Mother bids me bind my 
Hair. 


Despair. 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 


Sailor’s Song. 
The Wanderer, 
Sympathy. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY 

7 nny June. 
I'd chocse to be a Daisy. 

My ao ‘ry turns with Fond- 
hess 

ba thie 7 Love is light as 

‘ame. 

The Little One that died, 

Lillie Dale. 

Cheer up, Sam 

Uncle Ned, 


Lonpon: CRAMER & ©0., 201, Raunt Srnezr, W. 


She never Told her Love. 
Why Asks my Fair One? 
Content. 


MINSTREL’S SONGS. 
Ah, never deem my Love can 
change. 
Jeannie Lee. 
Old Jeasy. 
stand 2 for Uncle Sam, my 


J alleles Bell, 

I’m off to Baltimore, 

Jonn Brown lies mould’sing in 
the Grave, 








Ne. 13.—SELECTION 

O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, 
dearing young charms. 

Love's young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 


The barp. that once through 


Tara's halls, 


Rich and rare were the gems 


she wore. 


if all those en- 


——— —_— 


OF IRISH MELODIES. 
The meeting of the waters, 
Lesbia has a beaming eye. 

The last rose of summer. 
i The minstrel boy. 
The valley lay smiling. 
Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
By that lake. 
Has sorrow thy young days 
faded, 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DURFTS. 


O give thanks. 

Hast thou cheered the broken. 
hearted. 

Nearer home, 


Jerusalem the Golden 
- | The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea, 

Poor Jack. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor's journal, 

!| Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor. 
Lovely Nan. 

The Greenwich pensioner. 





No. 16.—12 SONGS BY II. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


I’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree! 
Why ehime the Bells so merrily 
The Ivy Green, 


Poor Rosalie. 
The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Shall I sing you a Song of the 


Past ? 
The old Sexton. 
?| The young Savoyard. 


No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. 

Esteile. 

Are yor coming, bonnie Annie 
Come out with me. 


Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream. 

?| Why do I love thee yet? 

Grace Darling. 


They have given you toanother. | Laurette. 


Blue eyed Nell, 
I can know thee no more, 





Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad. 


No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home, 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart, 


Lid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will 


rock me to sleep. 
The old Pine Woods, 
Louisiana Bell. 


What is Home without a 


Mother ? 
Lucy Lee. 
Gentle Nettie Moore, 
De ole Kitchen, 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN 


The Campbells are comin’ 


O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 


Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O,my love islikea red, red rose. 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 

John Anderson, my Jo. 


No. 21.—6 
The Sea. 


The Death of Nelson, 
The Bay of Biscay. 


“— the Willow she’s sleep 
n 

Swect Love, forget me not, 

Old Bob Ridley. 

The Song of the Rose, 
Kingdom coming. 

Why am I so happy. 

Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
Keemo Kimo, 


SCOTTISH SONGS 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonniv 
Doon. 

Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my darling. 

A highland lad my love was 
born. 

Green grow the rushes, O} 

Auld Robin Gray, 

Roslin Castle, 





SEA SONGS. 
The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Last Watch, 
Outward Bound. 


No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 


Childhood’s fair Dream, 
The Troubadour’s Song. 
Oh Summer Night. 
Calmly the Day is dying. 
Gaily thro’ Life wander. 


In whispers soft and light. 
To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

In our green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils are ended 


No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


Home beloved. 

The Mill-wheel. 
True unto Death. 
The Forget-me-not, 


The Locksmith’s Apprentice. 
The Rhine Song. 

The Violet - the Maiden. 
ues, 8 Toas 





M and wise, Pipe. 
May Morning. The livelong Day. 
No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother, 
ps ys on — blue Sea. nae Bly. 
t e! lo 
Susan Rayne She sleeps in the Valley 
Softly falls y the Moonlight. Golden 
—_ but never tell. Where has Li Lula io gm? 
Willie, we have missed | Jeanie with the light-brown 
ia Hair. 





No. 25.—12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Mother would comfort me, 

Just before the Battle, Mother. 

Be kind to the Lov’d ones at 
Home. 

Mother, oh, Sing me to Rest, 

My Skiff is by de Shore. 

The Little One that died. 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. 


AND HEN 
The beating of my own heart. 
Do ye think of the Days ? 
The Lime-trees by the River, 
The magic of the Flower, 
When we two parted, 


No, 27. 
MENDE 

The May-bells and Flowers, 
O wert thou in the cauld blast? 


I would that my Love. 
Greeting. 


—6 TWO-P 


Just after the Battle, 

Ring the Boll softly. 

Gentle Jenny Gray. 

Mother Kissed mo 
Dream. 

The Cottage by the Sea. 

Old Dog Tray, 


A. MACFARREN 
RY SMARY, 
Paquita. 
The Rhine Maiden, 
{ dream of thee at Morn. 
Down by the old Mill Stream. 
The Lily and the Stream, 


ART SONGS BY 
LSSOHN. 


Autumn Song. 
The Passage Birds’ 
Song. 


in my 


Parting 


No, 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 


The Young Man from the 
Country. 

Emmer Jane. 

I never does nothing at all. 

Pretty Colette. 

Mamma won't bring me out, 

The Man at the Nore, 


No. 


The Wolf. 

The Wanderer. 

The Man of War. 

Love and Courage. 

Who deeply drinks of Wine. 


29.—9 SONGS 
BARITONE 


Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 

Oh! and he Loved me dearly. 

Josiah and his Sally. 

Way down in Maine 

Peeping through the window 
pane, 





FOR BASS AND 
VOICES. 
Farewell to the Mountain. 
The good old Days of the 
Country Squire, 
The brave old Oak, 
King Christmas, 


No. 30.—12 COMIC SONGS. 


The cross old Bachelor. 
Jock o’ the Mill. 

Pollee-W ollee-Llama, 
Chickaboo. 

I'm lively Pompey Jones, 
A Nursery Legend. 


No. 31.—11 NA’ 


The Marseillaise Hymn. 
Savourneen Deelish, 
Partant pour la Syrie. 

Jenny Jone 

The bonny ‘ills of Scotland, 
Ben Bolt, 


I would I were Lord Mayor 
Lord Lovel. 

Fanny Grey. 

Ben Battle. 

The Cork Leg. 

Giles Scroggins’ Ghost, 





TIONAL SONGS 


The Red, White, and Blue, 
The Moon's on the Lake, 
Cruiskeen Lawn. 

Rule Britannia. 

| God save the Queen, 





No. 82—10 SONGS FOR CONTRALTO 


VO 
Swifter far than summer’s flight. 
fhe Orphan, 


Alas! those Chimes so sweetly 


ICES. 


Gentle Troubadour, 
Young Emmeline. 
Waiting for the Spring. 
Return, return, 





Sweet pe low, Wind of the} The ‘Tres are in Blossom. 


stealing. 
Western Sea, 
No. 33.—9 SONGS 


MEYERBEER, 
The First Violet. 
The Garland. 
Cradle Song. 
Spring Song. 
*Tis thus ordain’d, 


When the Lamp is shattered, 


BY MENDELSSOIUN, 
AND MOZART, 

The Fishermaiden, 

The Vio'et. 

She and I. 

On Music’s softest Pinion, 


No. 834.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 


Courtly Dove. 

The Lark Song. 

The Elf's Trip. 

Gold and Gray, 

Fairer than the Morning. 


Fatal Star. 

Very sad, oh, widow'd Queen. 

For lack of Gold he left me. 

Bear him forth thrcugh the 
Night. 


No. 85.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES, 


Yes, let me I'ke a Soldier fall. 
I met her firs*, 
Pale from my Lady's lattice, 


— oe Flower, and think 


Under ‘the greenwood Tree. 
No. 86.—9 POPUL 


The Muleteer’s Song. 

The Star of Love, 

The Bud of May. 

Good Morrow, 

"Twas Rank and Fame that 
tempted thee, 


AR BALLADS AND 





CAVATINA. 


Pretty Star of the Night. 
The Mistletoe Bough. 
Speak tender worda, 
e Rover's Bride. 
The Maid of Llangollen. 








O1! rest thee, Pabe. 
Oh! ’tis the melody, 
Young Ellen Loraine, ° * 
Lilla’s a . 

Meet me in the Willow Glea, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
LREE BY POST FOR THIRTEEN STAMPS. 


SONGS OF THE WAR 


CAfrench and German) 
AS NOW SUNG BY THE BELLIGERENT ARMIES. 





WITH THE..ONIGINAL WORDS AND AN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. 





i CONTENTS: 
THE RHINE SONG. | WAS BLASEN DIK TROMPETEN. 





NONS LVAVONS EU, VOTRE RUIN ALLEMAND. | LE CHANT DU DEPARTY. 

THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. | THE SWORD SONG. 

MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE. | THE MARSEILLAISE. 
LONDON : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





~ 


NEARLY READY. 


Ca oS EDITION 


CELEBRATED CHORUSES. 














FROM HANDEL'S “MESSIAH.” 
: (“AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD,” &c. ‘ ii *) 94 
No. 1. 1. GLORY. TO GOD” ” i " « . vs ' me es 
. §* AND HE SHALL PURIFY,” &c. os sa “ ” e. se ) 94 
' “ (“BEHOLD THE LAMB OF COD” - ‘i “ pe ai ing aie 
, 3, “FOR UNTO US A CHILD 15 BORN” a Pe BA oe 2d. 
, 4. “ALL WE LIKE SHEEP” rsh = a - if 2d. 
5. “LIFT UP YOUR HEADS” * re e m: 2d. 
, 6. “HALLELUJAH CHORUS” 2d, 
, 7. “BUT THANKS BE TO GOD” 13d. 
, 8 © WORTHY IS THE LAMB” 2d. 
, 9% “AMEN CHORUS” 1jd. 
FROM HAYDN'S “ Cease ¢ 
, 10. “MARV'LLOUS WORK” .. - “s - + Lid. 
» 11. “AWAKE THE HARP” .. re ai Y TRY = “i “a - ~ 
, 12. “HEAVENS ARE TELLING” ‘i (*: ne ie es és oo, 
» 13 “ACHIEVED IS THE GLORIOUS WORK” . | 8 AU 70 =e hee ha o. 24. 
, 14. “PRAISE THE LORD OF EARTH AND Sky”... \%,° 2d. 


TO BE CONTINYD HEY 
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